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WASHINGTON, JULY 17, 1848, 
SLAVERY IN THE TERRITORIES. 
SPEECH OF THE HON, JOHN A. DIX, 

OF NEW YORK, 

In the Senate of the United States, June 26, 1848, on | 
the hill to establish a Territorial Government wa | 
Oregon. 
PRELIMINARY. 

Mr. Dix said: 

Mr. Prestpent: During the present session of 
Congress, propositions have been repeatedly in- 

troduced into the Senate involving the question 
of slavery. I have abstained from all participa- 
tion in the discussions to which they have given 
rise, because | considered them as abstract prop- | 
ositions having no direet practical bearing or ef- 
fect. The measure before us is of a different | 
character. It contemplates an act of legislation ; 
it proposes a law containing provisions to be en- 
forced and to control the inhabitants of a district 
of country more than two hundred thousand 
square miles in extent. By this act we are lit- 
erally laying the foundations of a fature empire. 
It is a subject eminently practical, and therefore 
speak. : 

I The questions to which the discussion of the 
pill has given rise, are of the highest moment. 
They concern the power of Congress over the 
territory belonging to the United States, and es- 
pecially in respect to slavery in such territory. 
Nor is this all. They involve not only the au- 
thority of Congress, under the Constitution, to 
regulate the domestic concerns of the persons in- 
habiting or occupying the public domain beyond 
the limits of the States, but they may affect, for 
an indetinite period, the social and political con- 
dition of entire communities. They may vitally 
concern the prosperity of the fature millions who 
are to fill the valleys and cover the hills of Ore- 
gon ; and it is due to the magnitude of the subject 
that it should be discussed with calmness, and with- 
out asperity either of feeling or of language. 

Conducted in such a spirit, discussion, even if 
it were unnecessary, could do no harm, however 
widely we may differ. or however delicate the 
questions with which it has to deal. Indeed, it 
is always possible the very conflict of opinion may 
strike out light and truth, and furnish a basis for 
an amicable adjustment of differences, which 
would otherwise have been irreconcilable. It may 
bea vain hope to expect to harmonize those who 
are now so wide apart; but if it prove a delusion, 
it may nevertheless be profitable to indulge it. 
It may, at least, serve to moderate the tone of dis- 
cussion. 

Inthe course of the debate on this and other 
kindred topics, various propositions have been ad- 
yanced ; and they have been sustained with dis- 
tinguished ability. Some of these propositions 
are repetitions of the same general assumption, 
under different phases. For instance: it has been 
assumed that the citizens of any State in the 
Union havea right to go into any territory be- 
longing to the United States, and take with them 
whatever is recognised as property by the local 
law of the State from which they migrate. 

It is also assumed that the inhabitants of a 
Territory cannot, by any legislative enactment, 
prevent the citizens of any State in the Union 
from coming into the Territory with whatever 
the local law of such State recognises as property. 
These are little else than verbal modifications of 
the same proposition; or, at least, the one is a 
necessary consequence of the other. On the other 
hand, it is contended that the inhabitants gfa 
Territory belonging to the United States have an 
inherent right to regulate their own domestic 
concerns for themselves, wherever the jurisdiction 
of the soil they inhabit may reside, and without 
being overruled by the sovereign political power 
to which they are subordinate. 

QUESTION STATED. 

There is a question which lies beyond all these 
propositions, and which, if it can be satisfactorily 
answered, must be decisive of them all, because it 
includes them all. Has Congress the right, un- 
der the Constitution, to legislate for the territory 
of the United States, organize Governments for 
the inhabitants residing in such territory, and 
regulate within it all matters of local and domes- 
tic concern? I believe this question can be satis- 
factorily answered in the affirmative; that the 
power, to this unlimited extent, can be sustained— 
ist, by cotemporaneous exposition of the meaning 
of the Constitution and the intention of its fram- 
ers; 2d, by judicial interposition ; and, 3d} by the 
whole practice of the Government, from its foun- 
dation to the present day. 

This is the fundamental question I propose first 
to discuss. I shall lay aside all consideration of 
subordinate propositions. These necessarily fall, 
if the other can be established. My purpose is, 
to attempt to establish it; and in all I have to say 
I shall endeavor to be strictly argumentative. 

The power of regulating all matters concern- 
ing the public domain, I think may fairly be con- 
sidered a necessary incident to the power of ac- 
quiring territory ; and this not only in respect to 
the disposition which may be made of the naked 
soil, as it has been denominated, but in respect to 
the classes of persons who are permitted to occu- 
py it, and the conditions of the occupation. I con- 
sider this unrestricted power as an inseparable 
incident of sovereignty, to be exercised by the su- 
preme authority of the organized community or 
State in which it resides. The power of acquisi- 
tion is itself unrestrained by the terms of our so- 
cial compact, so far as the objects of acquisition 
are concerned. It is incidental also. It is deriv- 
ed from the power of making war and treaties ; 
and the limits to the exercise of these powers are 
to be found in fundamental rules and principles 
applicable to all organized societies. 

But I do not, for the purpose of my argument, 
place the power on this ground. I assign to it an 
origin, less likely, I think, to be questioned. I 
place it on that provision of the Constitution 
which gives Congress “power to dispose of, and 
make all needful rules and regulations respecting, 
the territory or other property belonging to the 
United States.” 

I am aware that this clause of the Constitution 
has recently received a construction which con- 
fines the action of the Government in respect to 
the public domain to the narrowest possible lim- 
its—a construction which leaves to Congress the 
mere right to regulate the mode in which the pub- 
lic land shall be surveyed, brought. into market, 
and sold, without any power to regulate the polit- 
ical or municipal affairs of those who settle upon 
it, while they are acquiring the requisites usually 
exacted as conditions of their admission into the 
Union. This construction is subversive of every 
idea of sovereignty in the State ({ use the word 
in its largest ‘sense) as the owner of the soil. It 
reduces the Government of the United States to 
the condition of a mere individual proprietor of 
land, without a single attribute of political power. 
Such a consequence could never have been con- 
templated by the framers of the Constitution as 
likely to be drawn from the clause in question. 
Onthe contrary, I am satisfied they regarded it 
as conferring a power of the most plenary nature. 
I shall endeavor to make this apparent to the Sen- 
ate; and, in doing so, it will be necessary to look 
at the history of the clause of the Constitution 
referred to. 

















HISTORICAL. 

On the 18th of August, 1787, Mr. Madison in- 
troduced into the Federal Convention, then en- 
gaged in framing the Constitution, a series of 
propositions, in order to be referred to the Com- 
mittee of Detail. Among them were these: To 
authorize Congress— 


4 wha dispose of the unappropriated lands. of the United 
tates. 


“To institute temporary Governments for new States aris- 
ing therein.” 


On the 22d of August, Mr. Rutledge, from the 
Committee of Detail, made a partial report on Mr. 
Madison’s propositions, and on others submitted 
by Mr. Pinckney on the 20th. Mr, Madison’s 
propositions, above quoted, providing for the dis- 
posal of the unappropriated lands and the insti- 
tution of temporary Governments for new States 
arising therein, were not reported by the commit- 


er to grant charters of incorporation, to establish 
a university, and to construct canals, &c. These 
propositions were distinctly presented to Con- 
gress, and formally and decisively negatived by a 
direct recorded vote, as may be seen by referring 
to the proceedings of the Convention on the 14th 
of September. 

It was not so with Mr. Madison’s proposition in 
respect to the unappropriated lands o/ the United 
States. The most that can be said is, that the 
committee were not in favor of it in its original 
form. There was no vote on it in that form in 
Convention—no rejection. The proposition of 
Mr. Morris, which is now a part of the-Constitu- 
tion, was manifestly, from its terms as well asthe 
circumstances and the subject-matter, intended as 
a substitute for it. It was adopted almost with- 
out opposition. The power it is construed to con- 
fer has been exercised from the earliest period in 
our history. The attention of the Convention 
was distinctly drawn to the subject by Mr. Mad- 
ison; and it is difficult to believe that an authori- 
ty so general as that of making “all needful rules 
and regulations” respecting the territory belong- 
ing to the United States (the term regulations be- 
ing used at that time much as we now use the 
term laws) could have been conferred, without 
question, if it had been intended to withhold the 
power of providing for the government of the in- 
dividuals inhabiting it, until they were admitted 
into the Union. 

On the 13th of July preceding, the Congress of 
the Confederation had passed the celebrated ordi- 
nance of 1787, in relation to the Territory North- 
west of the Ohio river. This fact could hardly 
have been unknown to the members of the Con- 
vention. Congress, it is true, was sitting in New 
York, while the Convention sat in Philadelphia. 
I believe the proceedings of both were with clos- 
ed doors; but the members of the latter were 
doubtless made acquainted with the procecdings 
of the other. This fact—the coincidence in point 
of time—may have some slight bearing upon the 
intention of the clause giving Congress power to 
dispose of, and make needful rules and regulations 
respecting, the territory belonging to the United 
States. : 

The opinion of Mr. Madison has been quoted 
to prove the illegality of the ordinance of 1787. 
This being conceded, it cannot by any supposed 
consequence or analogy have any bearing on the 
power of legislation by Congress, under the Con- 
stitttion, in respect to the prohibition of slavery 
in the Territories of the United States. The or- 
dinance, as we know, was passed by Congress un- 
der the Articles of Confederation, though it was 
ratified by the first Congress which assembled 
under the Constitution. Any inference from the 
proceedings of the one, so far as the question of 
power is concerned, would be wholly inapplicable 
to the other. But I hold, and shall endeavor to 
show, that the very argument in which Mr. Mad- 
ison denied the authority of Congress, under the 
Articles of Confederation, to pass the ordinance 
of 1787, had for its object to prove the necessity 
of such a power in Congress under the Constitu- 
tion, and that it proceeded upon the supposed ex- 
istence of the power. 

The usual reference to prove the illegality of 
the ordinance is to the opinion of Mr. Madison, 
in the 38th number of the Federalist, which was 
written by him. I will read an extract from it 
referring to the Western territory : 

“We may calculate, there‘cre, that a rich and fertile coun- 
try, of an area equal to the inhabited extent of the Northern 
States, will soon become a naticnal stock. They have began 
to reader it productive. Congress has undertaken to do 
more—they have proceeded to form new States; to erect 
temporary Governments; to appoint officers for them; and 
to prescribe the conditions on which such States shall be ad- 
mitted into the Confederacy. All this has been done, and 
done without the least color of constitutional authority.” 

What was the object of this reference? Was 
it to pass a useless comment upon the conduct of 
Congress in exceeding its powers? By no means. 
He adds: 

“T mean not, by anything here said, to throw censure on 
the measures pursued by Congress. | am sensible they could 
not have done otherwise. The public interest, the necessity 
of the case, imposed upon them the task of overleaping their 
constitutional limits. Bunt is not the fact an alarming proof 
of the danger resulting from a Government which does not 
possess regular powers commensurate with its objects ?”’ 

The whole article, taken together, and not judg- 
ed by a single extract, appears to me to lead al- 
most irresistibly to the conclusion that Mr. Mad- 
ison regarded the new system of government, the 
Constitution, as supplying defects which had led 
to abuse and usurpation under the old, the Confed- 
eration; that he considered the former as reme- 
dying the very defects which had imposed on 
Congress the necessity of overleaping the consti- 
tutional limits of their power ; that he viewed the 
provision of the Constitution authorizing Con- 
gress “to dispose of, and make all needful rules 
and regulations respecting, the territory” of the 
United States, as conferring the power which, 
in his opinion, Congress had usurped, and as giv- 
ing legality, under the Constitution, to proceed- 
ings which he condemned, under the Confedera- 
tion, as void of constitutional authority. 

Happily, sir, we are not left to mere inference 
in respect to the opinions of Mr. Madison on this 
point. If we return to the 43d number of the 
Federalist, also written by him, we shall find a 
direct reference to the clause in the Constitution 
concerning the territory of the United States. If 
there were any doubt before, I think this would 
dissipate it. He is speaking of certain powers 
conferred on Congress by the Constitution. He 
says: “The eventual establishment of new States 
seems to have been overlooked by the compil- 
ers of that instrument, (Articles of Confedera- 
tion) We have seen the inconvenience of this 
omission, and the assumption of power into which 
Congress have been led by it. With great pro- 
priety, therefore, has the new system supplied the 
defect.” 

He next quotes the clause giving Congress 
“power to dispose of, and make all needful rules 
and regulations respecting, the territory” of the 
United States ; and adds, “ this is a power of very 
great importance, and required by considerations 
similar to those which show the propriety of the 
former.” By the former, is meant the power of 
admitting new States into the Union—a power 
which he had adverted toas supplying a defect in 
the Articles of Confederation, and as avoiding the 
evil of usurping the exercise of an indispensable 
authority. Would he have denominated it a 
“power of very great importance,” if he had re- 
garded it as limited to a mere sale of the public 
lands? Would he have said that it was “requir- 
ed by considerations similar to those which show 
the propriety of the former’—the admission of 
new States—unless he had considered it as hav- 
ing “supplied adefect ?” As in the other case to 
which he had referred, and empowered Congress 
to do what it had done in respect to the North- 
western Territory without authority? There 
were other Territories besides that northwest of 
the Ohio to be provided for. South Carolina had 
at that very time ceded to the United States her 
interest in the territory east of the Missisippi, 
now comprised in the States of Mississippi and 
Alabama; North Carolina and Georgia were ex- 
pected to oedo what naw tutos Tonnossee, 
and the residue of Mississippi and Alabama. 

Mr. Madison, in the 38th number of the Fede- 
ralist, written a year after the ordinance of 1787 
was adopted, obviously alludes to those two last 
cessions as reasonably to be expected. How were 
these territories, and that which South Carolina 
had ceded, to be provided for; how were tempo- 
rary Governments to be erected ; how were offi- 
cers to be appointed for them; how was the au- 
thority of the United States to be extended over 
them? Was it not under the clause of the Con- 
stitution authorizing “all needful rules and regu- 
lations” to be made? Was it not in contemplation 
of these organic arrangements for the communi- 
ties which were to arise within the territory then 
acquired, and expected to be acquired, that Mr. 
Madison pronounced that clause as conferring “a 
power of very great importance?” ‘ 

If we take these two numbers of the Federalist, 
(the 38th and the 43d,) the reasonings of which 
are directly connected by himself, in conjunction 
with his ary gs participation in legislative 
acts, by which the ordinance of 1787 was enforc- 
ed, and similar provisions were applied to other 
portions of the public domain, his interpretation 
of the Constitution, in respect to the powers of 
Congress over the territory of the United States, 





tee. But, on the 30th of August, Mr. Gouverneur 
Morris introduced the clause respecting the ter- 
ritory belonging to the United States, which, with 
a few immaterial verbal alterations, is now a part 
of the Constitution. After Mr. Luther Martin 
had offered an amendment, which was rejected, 
the er was adopted, Maryland alone dis- 
senting. 

It may not distinctly appear, at first glance, what 
Mr. Madison designed by theinstitution of tome 
rary Governments for “ new States arising within” 
the unappropriated lands. It might be 
that he intended to provide for their temporary 
government as States after their erection or form- 


ation, But those who are familiar with the par- a 


of that day, will have no 
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PRACTICE OF THE GOVERNMENT. 

Let me now call the attention of the Senate to 
the acts of Congress by which this construction of 
the Constitution is supported, for the purpose of 
exhibiting the force it derives from legislative 
precedents. 

I. The ordinance of 1787 was recognised by 
chapter 8, ist session, Ist Congress. The pream- 
ble recites that “it is requisite certain provisions 
should be made,” &c., in order that the said ordi- 
nance “ may continue to have full effect.” There 
was no division in either House upon its passage. 
There seems to have been no objection to it. Mr. 
Madison’s name occurs on the journal of the pro- 
ceedings of the day on which the bill passed the 
House, of which he was a member. He was doubt- 
less present, and concurred in the measure. 

The first precedent which I cite, has all the 
force of cotemporaneous exposition. It is coeval 
with the birth of the new Government. It may 
almost be denominated the work of the framers of 
the Constitution. It is recorded among the ear- 
liest acts by which that instrument was put in 
operation. It is one of the first footsteps by which 
the movement of the new Government is to be 
traced out of the darkness in which its dawn was 
enveloped, into the clear, broad sunlight of its sta- 
bility and strength. The act was signed by Gen. 
Washington. 

That the ordinance was #ot-deemed by its fram- 
ers, or by the Congress which continued it in 
force, incompatible with any degree of freedom 
from restraint, which may be justly claimed as es- 
sential to political liberty, is apparent from the 
terms of the instrument itself. The articles, of 
which the sixth and last prohibited slavery, were 
expressly declared to be adopted “ for extending 
the fundamental principles of civil and religious 
liberty, which form the basis whereon these Re- 
publics, their laws and constitutions, are erected ; 
to fix and establish those principles as the basis 
of all laws, constitutions, and governments, which 
forever hereafter shall be formed in said territo- 
ry ; to provide also for the establishment of States, 
and permanent government therein, and for their 
admission to a share in the Federal councils on an 
equal footing with the original States, at as early 
periods as may be consistent with the general in- 
terest.” 

Several considerations suggest themselves in 
connection with this subject : 

1, Neither the framers of the ordinance nor the 
first Congress considered the perpetual prohibi- 
tion of slavery in the Northwestern Territory in- 
consistent with the admission of the States to be 
formed out of it into the Union on “an equal foot- 
ing with the original States” Neither the actual 
+enure ofslaves, nor the right to hold them, could 
have been considered essential to the full fruition 
of the political liberty which the States possessed 
as members of the Union. 

2. The prohibition was not considered incon- 
sistent with the terms of cession of the territory 
by Virginia in 1784, which required that the 
States to be formed out of it should be “ Republi- 
can States, and admitted members of the Federal 
Union, having the same rights of sovereignty, 
freedom, pnd independence.” These rights of 
sovereignty, freedom, and independence, there- 
fore, which the members of the Federal Union 
enjoyed, were by the Congress of the Confedera- 
tion, and the first Congress, deemed fully possess- 
ed, although the right to hold slaves was prohib- 
ited. Virginia concurred in passing the ordinance 
in the Congress of the Confederation in 1787, and 
in continuing it in force in the first Congress un- 
der the Constitution in 1789. 

Whatever doubt there may be as to the origi- 
nal validity of the ordinance, | believe its authori- 
ty has always been respected by responsible tri- 
bunals. I will read a decision from the Supreme 
Court of Louisiana, in the case of Merry vs. Chex- 
heider, 8 Martin’s Reports, (new series.) 699: 

“ Appeal from the Court of the First District. 

“ Porter, J , delivered the opinicn of the Court. The plain- 
tiff sues in this action to recover his freedom, and, from the 
evidence on record, is clearly entitled to it. He was born in 
the Northwestern Territory since the enactment of Con 
gress, in 1787, of the ordinance for the government of that 
country, according to the 6th article of which there could be 
therein neither slavery nor involuntary rervitude. This or 
dinance fixed forever the character of the population in the 
region over which it is extended, and takes away all founda- 
tiun from the elaim set up in this instance by the defendant. 
The act of cession by Virginia did not deprive Congress of 
the power to make such a regulation. 

“It is therefore ordered, adjudged, end decreed, that the 
judgment of the District-Court be affirmed with costs.” 

If. On the 7th of April, 1798, an act was pass- 
ed for an amicable settlement of limits with the 
State of Georgia, and authorizing the establish- 
ment of a Government in the Mississippi Terri- 
tory. This act authorized the President to es- 
tablish therein a Government in all respects sim- 
ilar to that in the Territory Northwest of the 
Ohio river, excepting the sixth article of the or- 
dinance of 1787. It then prohibited the importa- 
tion of slaves into the Territory from any place 
without the limits of the United States. This act 
was passed ten years (less a few months) before 
Congress was authorized by the Constitution to 
prohibit the importation of slaves into the States 
which were originally parties to the Federal com- 
pact. This provision of the Constitution applied 
only to the then existing States. It did not ex- 
tend to the States thereafter to be formed, or to 
the Territories of the United States; a fact of the 
highest importance, if it is to be regarded as a lim- 
itation of a vested power. 

The exercise by Congress of the power of pro- 
hibiting the introduction of slaves into the Mis- 
sissippi Territory from foreign countries appears 
to have passed without opposition. I find no di- 
vision in either House on that clause of the bill. 
This fact shows the undisputed interpretation put 
at that day on the Constitution of the United 
States in respect to the powers of Congress over 
every matter of domestic concern in the territory 
belonging to the United States, and especially 
over the subject of slavery, the most delicate of 
all. There was a direct exercise by Congress, in 
respect to the Territories, of a power which was 
positively prohibited in respect to the States ex- 
isting at the adoption of the Constitution. This 
act passed under the administration of the elder 
Adams. 

Ill. At the 1st session of the 6th Congre:s, chap. 
41, Laws of 1800, an act was passed to divide the 
Territory belonging to the United States north- 
west of the Ohio river into two separate Govern- 
ments. This act created a Territorial Govern- 
ment for Indiana, in all respects similar to that 
provided by the ordinance of 1787 for the govern- 
ment of the Northwestern Territory. This pre- 
cedent reaffirms the principles contained in the 
ordinance. The act was signed by the elder 
Adams, 

IV. On the 26th of March, 1804, an act was 
passed dividing Louisiana into two Territories, 
and providing for the temporary government 
thereof. All that part of the territory south of 
the 33d parallel of latitude, now the southern 
boundary of Arkansas, was erected into the Terri- 
tory of Orleans. : 

The 10th section of the act had three provis- 
ions in respect to slavery in the territory: 1. The 
importation of slaves, from apy place without the 
limits of the United States, was prohibited ; 2. 
The importation, from any place within the lim- 
its of the United States, of slaves imported since 
the ist May, 1798, was prohibited ; and, 3. The 
importation of slaves, except by a “citizen of the 
United States removing into said Territory for 
actual settlement, and being at the time of such 
removal bona fide owner of such slaves,” was pro- 
hibited. cette 

When this section was under discussion in the 
Senate, a motion was made to strike out the last 
clause, and it was negatived by a vote of 19 to 9. 
Among the votes in the negative were John 
Breckenridge and John Brown, of Kentucky; 
Jesse Franklin, of North Carolina; James Jack- 
son, of Georgia; Samuel Smith, of Maryland ; 
Thomas Sumter, of South Carolina; William 
H. Wells and Samuel White, of Delaware ; 8 of 
the 19 from slaveholding States. 

The House Journal does not show any opposi- 
tion to this section. The vote on the final 
of the bill was 66 yeas and 21 nays. Of the lat- 
ter, only 7—one-third of the whole number—were 
from slaveholding States. 

The Territory of Orleansjappears to have re- 
mained subject to these restrictions—at least all 
but the first—until 1812, when it was erected into 
a State, with the name of Louisiana. At least I 
can find nothing to the contrary. On the 2d 
March, 1805, an act further providing for the 
government of the Territory was passed, by 
which the Ordinance of 1787 was applied to it, 
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ity of the restrictions upon slavery, which it con- 
tained. Butthe construction of the uct of 1805 is so 
obvious, that the repoal cannot be admitted without 
judicial interpretations showing it. I find none, 
On the contrary, I find a decision of the Supreme 
Court of Louisiana, showing that those restric- 
tions were continued in force. I will read an ex- 
tract from it to the Senate: 

“ Formerly, while the act dividing Louisiana into two Ter- 
ritories was in force in this country, slaves, introduced here 
in contravntion to it were freed by operation of law; but 
that act was merged in the legislative provisions which were 
subsequently enacted on the subject of importation of slaves 
into the United States generally.”—Gomez vs. Bonnevel, 6 
Martin's Rep., 656, (Supreme Court of Louisiana, 1819. 

The general law referred to, went into opera- 
tion on the Ist of January, 1808. If, therefore, 
there was, as this decision shows, a merger in 
1808, there could have been no repeal in 1805, 

There cannot be a stronger case to show the 
control Congress has exercised over the subject. 
Slavery existed in Louisiana when it was ceded 
to the United States. Congress did not impose 
any restriction on the tenure of slaves then held 
in the Territory ; that might have impaired vest- 
ed rights of property under the local law, which 
the United States had covenanted in the treaty of 
cession to maintain and protect. But Congress 
not only proceeded, at once; to™ProhYbit the-im- 
portation of slaves from foreign ‘countries, but to 
prohibit their introduction from the States of the 
Union, excepting when.accompanying and be- 
longing to citizens of the United States moving 
into the Territory to become residents. This was 
to impose restrictions upon its extension, even 
within the Territory in which it existed. It was 
a direct prohibition of the domestic slave trade, It 
was an exercise of power, in respect to the Territo- 
ries, which Congress did not possess in respect to 
the States. It was an anticipation, by four years, 
of the time at which Congress was authorized to 


nal States. This act was signed by Jeffersen. 

V. On the 11th January, 1805, an act was pass- 
ed establishing the Territory of Michigan, with 
a Government “in all respects similar to that 
provided by the Ordinance of Congress, passed on 
the 13th day of July, 1787, for the Government 
of the territory of the United States northwest 
of the river Ohio.” 

VI. On the 3d of February, 1809, a similar 
Government was established for the Territory of 
Illinois. These two last acts also passed under 
Mr. Jefferson’s Administration. 

VII. On the 4th of June, 1812, an act was 
passed “providing for the Government of the 
Territory of Missouri,” and the laws and regu- 
lations in force in the district of Louisiana were 
continued in operation. 

VIII. On the 3d March, 1817, a Government 
was formed for the Territory of Alabama, and 
the laws then in force within it asa part of Mis- 
sissippi were continued in operation. These acts 
were passed under Mr. Madison. 

IX. On the 2d March, 1819, the Territory of 
Arkansas was formed from the Territory of Mis- 
souri, and a Government established for it. 

X. On the 6th March, 1820, the inhabitants of 
Missouri were authorized to form a Constitution 
and State Government, and slavery was prohibit- 
ed in all that part of the Territory of Louisiana 
north of 36 deg. 30 min. north latitude. In this 
exercise of legislative power, the greatest latitude 
is given to the authority claimed under the clause 
of the Constitution respecting the territory of 


XI. On the 30th March, 1822, an act was pass- 
ed for the establishment of a Territorial Gov- 
ernment in Florida, containing provisions making 
it unlawful “to import or bring into the said 
Territory, from auy place without the limits of 
the United States,” any slave or slaves. 
These three acts were passed under Mr. Mon- 
roe’s Administration. 
XII. On the 20th April, 1836, an act was pass- 
ed “establishing the Territorial Government of 
Wisconsin,” securing to the inhabitants “the 
rights, privileges, and advantages,” secured to the 
people of the Northwestern Territory by the Or- 
dinance of 1787, subjecting them to “the condi- 
tions, restrictions, and prohibitions,” contained in 
said Ordinance, and extending the laws of the 
United States over them. This act was signed 
by General Jackson. 
XML. On the 12th June, 1838, a Territorial 
Government for Iowa was established, and the 
laws of the United States extended over it. This 
act was signed by Mr. Van Buren. 
And here, Mr. President, I close the rapid spe- 
cification of legislative precedents, commencing 
with the first Congress, and running, with a cur- 
rent of authority uninterrupted and almost unop- 
posed, through more than half a century, down to 
the present day. 
By looking through these acts, it will be found 
that the power of governing the persons occupy- 
ing the territory belonging to the United States 
has been exercised by Congress in almost every 
form, end for a great variety of purposes, muni- 
cipal as well as political. Officers have been ap- 
pointed, their qualifications prescribed, the right 
of suffrage fixed, limited, and extended, the de- 
scent and distribution of estates regulated, courts 
organized and their powers defined, personal 
rights secured, and, in general, the whole power 
of legislation has been controlled by Congress, 
through the supervision it has retained over the 
laws passed by the legislative assemblies of the 
Territories. 

JUDICIAL DECISIONS. r 

Let us now see how far this exercise of legisla- 
tive power has been sanctioned by judicial inter- 
pretations. I quote from decisions of the Supreme 
Court, the highest judicial tribunal in the United 
States. That Court, in reference to the clause of 
the Constitution giving Congress power to dis- 
pose of, and make all needful rules and regula- 
tions respecting, the territory belonging to the 
United States, say : 

“ The power given in this clause is of the most plenary 
kind. Rules and regulations respecting the territory of the 
United States: they rily confer plete jurisdiction. 
lt was necessary to confer it without limitation, to enable the 
new Government to redeem the pledge given to the old in re- 
lation to the formation and powers of the new States.”’— The 
Cherokee Nation va. The State of Georgia, 5 Peters, 44. 

“The term ‘territory,’ ds here used, is merely descriptive 
of one kind of property, as is equivalent to the word ‘lands,’ 
and Congress has the same power over it as over any other 
property belonging to the United States; and this power is 
vested in Congress without limitation, and has been consid- 
ered the foundation upon which the Territorial Governments 
rest. In the case of McCulloch vs. The State of Maryland, 
4 Wheaton, 422, the Chief Justice, in. giving the opiniun of 
the Court, speaking of this article, and the powers of Con- 
gress growing ont of it, applies it to the Territorial Govern 
ments, and says a'l admit their constitutionality. And 
again, in the case of the American Insurance Company rs. 
Canter, (1 Peters, 542) in speaking of the cession of Florida 
under the treaty of Spain, he says that Florida, until she 
shall become a State, continues to be a Territory of the 
United States, governed by virtue ofthat clause in the Con- 
stitution which empowers Ln to make all needful — 

d regulations respecting the territory or other property o 
the UnitedStates.”—— The United Staies va. Gratiot et al., 
14 Peters, 537. é 

“ Perhans the power of governing a Territory belonging to 
the United States, which has not, by becoming a State, ac- 
quired the means of self-government, may result nesessarily 
from the facts that it is not within the jurisdiction of any 
particular State, aod _is within the power and joriediction of 
the United States. The right to govern may be tne inevite- 
ble consequence of the right ¢v acquire territory. Whichever 
may be the souree whence the power is derived, its posses- 
sion is unquestioned.” —Chief Justice Marshall ; the Amer- 
ican Insurance Company vs. Cunter, 1 Peters, 542. 

I might refer to other decisions of the Court, in 
which the same principle is recognised, though 
less directly perhaps, but sustaining the same in- 
terpretation of the Constitution, and giving va- 
lidity to the legislative precedents I have cited. 

riters on constitutional law (Rawle, Sergeant, 

tory) concur in this construction. In short, it 
is believed that no power exercised under the 
Constitution, of such magnitude as that of gov- 
erning the Territories belonging to the Un’ ted 
States, has been more uniformly acquiesced in 
from the formation of the Government to the 
present day, and in all its departments, Legisla- 
tive, Executive, and Judicial. 

No system of rules would be safe, if its author- 
ity could be disputed and overturned, in the face 
of such comprehensive and long-continued sanc- 
tions. Government, law, social and political or- 
der, would become unstable, uncertain, and worth- 
less, as safeguards, either to property or life, if 
their foundations could be thus sapped and un- 
dermined by logical subtlety and refinement—by 
new versions of the Constitution at war with its 
ancient interpretations, and running counter to 
the whole course of the public nistration 
from the earliest periods of time — , 

And here, Mr. President, I dismiss the question 
of power. If, as I think, the affirmative is sus- 
tained, something, nevertheless, remains to be 
considered. A power may be possessed, and yet 
it may not be right to exert it. Its exercise must 
be by considerations of public advan- 
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wrong. I propose to consider it under this as- 
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or whether their introduction shall be prohibited. 
‘It is a remote Territory, generally cone ede 
(though in this I do not concur, as I shall hereafter 

explain more fully) as not likely to be occupied 
by slaves, if they were allowed to be carried 
there. The fact that it is generally admitted to 
be unfit for slave labor, must divest the question 
of all practical infringement of private rights, 
even in the estimation of those who take extreme 
views of the subject. I shall therefore consider 
it only in its bearing upon great public interests. 

Mr. President, I consider this question, in the 
form it has assumed, as involving the extension of 
slavery. 1 consider it so under the motion to strike 
out the 12th section, which substantially prohib- 
its the introduction of slaves into Oregon. But 
it is made so more particularly by the amendment 
offered by my friend from Mississippi, | Mr. Da- 
vis,] which provides— 

“That nothing contained in this act shall be so construed 
as to authorize the prohibition of domestic slavery in said 
Territory. whilst it remains in the condition of & Dapetieer 
of the United States.” 

I understand this as an assertion of the right 
to carry slaves into Oregon, both against the in- 
terference of Congress, and the desire of the in- 
habitants to exclude them. I understand it as 
maintaining the right to introduce domestic sla- 
very into Oregon. ‘This is extension, and against 
the wishes of the inhabitants, whe-have prohibit- 
ed its introduction. Let me, then, present some. 
considerations concerning this whole subject of 
extension. 

TO EXTEND SLAVERY IS TO MULTIPLY SLAVES. 

Those who oppose the extension of slavery to 
wider limits believe that such extension pro- 
motes the multiplication of slaves. On the other 
hand, it is contended that it makes no addition 
to their numbers, but merely spreads them over a 
broader surface. This position is believed to be 
wholly inconsistent with all the received laws of 
population. The tendency of the human race is 
to increase in a compound ratio of the extent 
and productiveness of the surface on which it is 
sustained. The highest possible impulse is given 
to this increase in an unoccupied country, distin- 
guished for its fertility, and offering certain re- 
wards for the products of labor. This is the 
character of our own soil. Wherever slave labor 
can be carried, it will, for a time, be productive. 
Missouri affords a strong illustration of the truth 
of this proposition. Thut State lies wholly north 
of 36 deg. 30 min. north latitude, excepting a strip 
about thirty miles wide on the Mississippi, run- 
ning down to the 36th parallel, and yet, though 
so far north, slavery made rapid progress there 
after her admission into the Union. By the cen- 
sus of 1820 there were 10,222 slaves; in 1830, 
24,820—an increase of 140 per cent. in ten years; 
and in 1840, 58,240—an increase of 135 per cent. 
in ten years. For several years, the slave popu- 
lation increases more rapidly than. the free. In 
all new and fertile soils, where the demands for 
labor are urgent, this will be the inevitable re- 
sult. The multiplication of the human species is 
governed by laws as inflexible and certain as 
those which govern the reproduction of vegetable 
life. In both, the stimulus, whatever it may be, 
constitutes the law of the increase: I am aware 
that the ratio of increase in Missouri, both in 
respect to the white and the black race, was ma- 
terially modified by immigration; and to that ex- 
tent the result is independent of the application 
of the principle I have stated. But it can hardly 
be denied that surface, productive surface, is the 
great element in our extension. It is this alone 
which has carried the ratio of our increase far 
beyond that of any other people. If we had been 
restricted to the area of the thirteen original 
States, how different would have been the result 
of our decennial enumerations! The same princi- 
ple governs the white and the black races. The 
laws of labor, subsistence, and population, act on 
both, though not everywhere with the same in- 
tensity. 

If these conclusions are just, an enlargement of 
the surface over which slavery is spread carries 
with it by force of invincible laws, a multiplica 
tion of the race held in bondage; in other words, 
a substantial increase of the number of slaves. 
Extension in respeet to surface is multiplication 
in ‘point of number. The two propositions can- 
not be legitimately separated, either in reason or 
in practice. In this view of the subject, the ex- 
tension of slavery is a reproduction of the origi- 
nal responsibility of introducing it; and in this 
respect it has a moral bearing, to which the great 
mass of the community cannot be indifferent. 

THE POSITION OF THE COUNTRY IN ORDER OF 

PROVIDENCE. 


Mr. President: In providing for the govern- 
ment of our Territories, while they continue sub- 
ject to the exclusive regulation of Congress, no 
view of the subject would be complete which over- 
looks the part we are performing in the great 
movement of civilized society, on both sides of 
the Atlantic. Let us turn our attention to some 
of the considerations which suggest themselves in 
connection with this point. It requires no pow- 
ers of prophecy to foretell that we are destined 
to Spread ourselves over the greater portion of 
the American continent on this side the great 
lakes, south to the densely peopled portions of 
Mexico, and west to the Pacific. Nor is it an idle 
dres.m of the imagination to foresee in our politi- 
cal organization the foundations of an empire in- 
creasing more rapidly and destined to expand to 
broader limits than the Roman Republic; not an 
empire, like the latter, founded in war, and prop- 
agating itself by brute force, but an empire 
founded in peace, and extending itself by indus- 
try, enterprise, and the arts of civilization. Rome, 
in receiving into her bosom the surrounding pop- 
ulation as she conquered them, instructed them 
in the art of war, and made them the instruments 
of new aggressions. We receive into ours the 
surplus population of the Old World, to instruct 
them in the arts of peace, and to accelerate the 
march of civilization across the Western continent. 
There is nothing in the history of human so- 
ciety so calculated to exalt it asthe spectacle we 


and admitting to the rights of citizenship, the 
surplus of the over-peopled and over-governed 
countries of Europe. These annual additions 
constitute an element of no inconsiderable force 
in the ratio of our progression. In the last quar- 
ter of a century—about the period we take for a 
duplication of our numbers—we have received 
from the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland alone, nearly « million of immigrants ; 
and from continental Europe we have had large 
additions. These drains on the one hand, and 
accessions on the other, are not only likely to 
continue, but to increase in force. A surplus 
population. provided for by emigration, is certain 
to be regularly produced. Europe, therefore, will 
not be numerically weakened by these annual 
drains, even though we should be indefinitely aug- 
mented ; and every addition to our numbers from 
abroad renders the force of immigration more 
intense, by relaxing the ties which bind to their 
native soil the kindred multitudes left behind. 
For an indefinite period, then, we may calcu- 
ealate on large and constantly increasing addi- 
tions to our population by immigration; and the 
natural multiplication of our own people, under 
the impulse of the powerful stimulants con- 
tained in a soil of extraordinary fertility, and in 
the superabundant supply of food, will doubtless 
maintain our past rate of increase, and give us, 
at the close of the present century, 100,000,000 
of inhabitants. 

One of the most interesting and important 
problems, both for the American statesman and 
philosopher, is to determine of what race or races 
this vast population shall consist; fom on the so- 
lution which future generations shall give to it, 
will essentially depend the prosperity of the com- 
munity or communities they will constitute, and 
their ability to maintain such a form of govern- 
ment as shall secure to them the blessings of po- 
litical liberty, and an advanced civilization. 

In a general survey of the races by which the 
earth is peopled, though the varieties are infinite, 
there are but four grand divisions—the Asiatic, 
the Caucasian, the Ethiopian, and the Indian. 
The whole surface of Europe, with some incon- 
siderable exceptions, is occupied by the Caucasian 
race—by the descendants of the energetic and in- 
dependent hordes, which, from the shores of the 
Caspian, spread themselves over Regent, and 
ultimately over Western Europe, and laid the 
foundations of nearly all the civilization the 
world contains. From this Indo-Germanic or 
Caucasian race we are ourselves descended ; and 
we are doing for the New World what they did 
for the Old—spreading ourselves over and sub- 
duing it—not, indeed, by arms, but by the arts 
on of Europe emi- 
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gration of manumitted blacks from the South, 
finding their way to the principal commercial 


these States would probably have been the same 
asin the four New England States referred to. 
Under the most favorable circumstances it is, and 
must continue to be, an inferior caste in the 
North. It counts nothing in the estimate, physi- 
cal or intellectual, of the strength of the body 
politic. Even when the forms of its admission 
to the privileges of freemen are complete, it is an 
excluded class, Let the liberal and the humane 
do what they may, they cannot change the unal- 
terable law of its destiny. Public opinion at the 
North—call it prejudice if you will—presents an 
insuperable barrier against its elevation in the 
social scale. My own State has recently, by a 
majority of about 130,000, refused to place blacks 
on the same footing as whitesin the exercise of 
the elective franchise. Illinois and Connecticut 
have, I believe, done the same thing by decided 
votes. A class thus degraded will not multiply. 
This is the first step in retrogradation. The 
second almost certainly follows. It will not be 
reproduced ; and in a few generations, the process 
of extinction is performed. Nor is it the work 
of inhumanity or wrong. It ie the slow but cer- 
tain process of Nature, working out her ends by 
laws so steady, and yet so silent, that their opera- 
tion is only seen in their results. Iam not sure 
that this fact is so supported by statistical data 
that it can he settled beyond doubt. If it were, 
it might solve a great problem in population in 
the United States—a problem full of consequence 
and of instruction for our guidance—that manu- 
mitted blicks, as aclass, do not multiply, and per- 
haps are not reproduced. 

Is it the part of wisdom or humanity to pro- 
mote the extension or increase of a race, which 
has its destiny written in characters not to be 
mistakeh or effaced—an extension adding nothing 
to the public prosperity or strength, and enlarging 
the basis of human degradation and suffering? 
What is the true policy of the country, looking 
to its rapid growth and to the steady extension ot 
our people over the unoccupied portions of this 
continent? Sir, there is a grave cause for reflec- 
tion in the unexampled increase of our popula- 
tion by its inherent force, and still more in the 
vast accessions annually made to our numbers by 
immigration. The public order and prosperity 
depend in some degree in giving to these acces- 
sions, foreign and domestic, a uniform and homo- 
geneous character. We could not divert the cur- 
rent of immigration, if we were disposed to do 
what every @ictate. of humanity repels and con- 
demns. It isin the vast and fertile spaces of the 
West that our own descendants, as well as the 
oppressed and needy multitudes of the Old World, 
must find the food they require, and the rewards 
for labor which are necessary to give them the 
spirit and the independence of freemen. I hold 
it to be oursacred duty to consecrate these spaces 
to the multiplication of the white race. Our part 
is to see, as far as in us lies, that this new mate- 
rial is Made to conform to the political organiza- 
tion of which it.is to become an integral part. I 
have always believed this object would be best 
accomplished by a liberal policy. The Federal 
Government can do nothing in this respect. The 
State Governments must do all—rather perhaps 
by acting upon future generations than the pres- 
cnt—hby establishing schools, by the removal of 
restrictions upon the application of labor and 
capital, and by emancipating industry, under all 
its forms, from the shackles of privilege and mo- 
nopoly. 

If we were to look to the rapid increase of our 
own population alone, without reference to exter- 
nal accessions — accessions annually increasing. 
and with a constantly accelerated force—I should 
hold it to be our duty to promote, by all just and 
constitutional means, the multiplication of the 
white race, and to discourage, as far as we prop- 
erly can, the multiplication of every other. Rea- 
son and humanity, acting within the limits of the 
Constitution, will define the mode and extent of 
the agency we way exert over our destinies in 
this respect. With regard to the policy of peo- 
pling this Continent by the highest race in the 
order of intellectual and physical endowment, 
there can be no difference of opinion. No man can 
hesitate to say whether the condition of this Con- 
tinent, in all that concerns its government, morals, 
civilization, prosperity, strength, and productive- 
ness, would be most likely to be promoted by peo- 
pling it with the race from which we are sprung. 
or with the descendants of the Ethiop and the 
Caffre. There may be portions of the Southern 
States in which the climate and objects of cultiva- 
tion require the labor of the blacks. I pass by all 
considerations of this character, for an obvious 
reason. If there are portions of the Union which 
can only be cultivated by the African race, they 
are embraced within the territorial boundaries of 
organized States, over whose domestic condition 
and relations the Federal Government has no 
control. The question concerns only them, and I 
forbear to touch it. But admitting the necessity 
of slave labor there, the admission furnishes no 
argument in favor of the extension of the African 
race to Territories in which no such necessity 
exists. 

The character of the population by which this 
continent is to be occupied is a subject of vital 
importance to every section of the Union. The 
strength of the whole is concerned, and, with its 
strength, its security from external aggression 
and intestine disorder and violence. The nearer 
the great body of our people—those especially 
who till the earth—approach the same standard 
in intelligence and political importance, the more 
likely we shall be to maintain internal tranquillity 
in peace, and bring to the common support in 
war the united strength of all. 

A degraded ciass is always, and must be, by 
force of immutable laws, an element of insecurity 
and weakness. I will not say that the North is as 
much interested in this question as the South. 
But we have a very deep interest in it. Manu- 
mitted slaves come to us in considerable numbers. 
They will continue to do so in spite of any dis- 
couragements we may oppose, and without the aid 
of compulsory legislation on the part of the States 
in which they are manumitted. All such addi- 
tions to our numbers are in the highest degree 
undesirable. They add nothing to our strength, 
moral or physical; and, as we fill up, their ten- 
dency is to exclude whites to the extent that they 
contribute to supply the demand for labor. If the 
fifty thousand free blacks in New York were to 
be withdrawn, their places would be filled by an 
equal supply of white laborers. Our strength and 
our prosperity would be proportionably increased 
by substituting white citizens for a class laboring 
under civil disqualifications, and excluded, by the 
force of opinion, from all share in the concerns of 
Government. We desire and need independent, 
not dependent, classes. We have, then, a deep 
interest in this question—first as a member of the 
common Union, and next as a community in some 
respects independent and sovereign. In both re- 
lations it concerns our permanent welfare; and we 
can never consent or contribute—by any act, by 
inaction, by acquiescence, expressed or implied— 
to the extension of slavery to regions in which it 
does not now exist. 

It is generally conceded that there is nothing 
in the climate or productions of Oregon which re- 
quires the labor of blacks. If this be so, slavery, 
if introduced, would gradually give way in the 
competition with free labor. Notwithstanding 
this inherent tend 
out in districts to which it is not indispensably 
necessary, it will be profitable for a time in new 
countries where there are lands to be brought un- 
der cultivation, and where there is an urgent de- 
mand for labor. But for a temporary 
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that the continent of North America, with the 
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it what it is in science, in art, in civilization, 
and in morals. We may, by a misapplication 
of the means at our command, thwart for a 
season the Divine purpose; we may postpone the 


but the deeply-seated causes which are at work 
will ultimately triumph over all obstacles. Years, 
possibly centuries——(und what are centuries in 
the history of nations and empires ?)—I siy, pos- 
sibly centuries may be necessary to complete this 


I believe it may be satisfactorily shown that the 
free black population in the Northern States 
does not increase by its own inherent force. 1 
doubt whether it is fully reproduced. In four 
of the New England States—Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Connecticut— 
the black population, frofh 1820 to 1840, materi- 
ally decreased. In New York, Massachusetts, 
and Maine, there was an inerease during the same 
period ; but this was doubtless due to the immi- 
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With all deference to their opinions, I differ with 
sca totally. I believe, if permitted, slaves would 
e carried there, and that slavery would continue 
e | at least as long as in Maryland or Virginia. The 
e| Pacific coast is totally different in temperature 
from the Atlantic. It is far milder. Lines of 
equal temperature—isothermal lines, as they are 
technically denominated—traverse the surface of 
the earth in curves of varied eccentricity in refer- 
; | rence to the parallels of latitude. These curves 
are nowhere, perhaps, greater than on this Con- 
tinent. Inthe latitude of Nova Scotia, which is 
bound for nearly half the year in fetters of ice, 
snow on the Pacific does not lie more than three 
or four weeks, In the valley of the Wilhamette, 
above the forty-fifth degree of north latitude— 
the parallel of Montreal—grass grows the whole 
winter, and cattle are rarely if ever housed. Green 
peas are eaten at Oregon City, in the same paral- 
lel, at Christmas. Where is the corresponding 
climate to be found on this side of the Continent ? 
Where we sit—near the thirty-ninth? No, sir, 
far to the south of us. The latitude of Georgia 
gives on the Pacific a tropical climate. 
When [ say this is a practical question, I do 
not rely on reasoning alone. The prohibition of 
slavery in the laws of Oregon was adopted for the 
express purpose of excluding slaves. A few had 
been brought in; further importations were ex- 
pected; and it was with a view to put a stop to 
them that the prohibitory act was passed. 

Shall we, then, refuse to ratify this prohibition? 
Are we unwilling to extend to the inhabitants of 
Oregon a privilege they ask for themselves? Shall 
we, by our judgment, solemnly pronounced here, 
declare that the Territory of Oregon shall be 
open to the introduction of slaves, unless the peo- 
ple, through their Legislative Assembly, reénact 
the prohibition? I might go farther, and ask, in 
reference to a proposed amendment, whether we 
are prepared to say, against the wishes of the in- 
habitants, that the introduction of slaves into Or- 
egon shall not be prohibited ? 
THE POLICY OF GENERAL CASS EXAMINED. 
_ Mr. President, I desire it not to be understood, 
in putting these inquiries, that I am in favor of 
leaving to the inhabitants of Territories the deci- 
sion of a question, not only affecting them, but of 
vital importance to the prosperity of the whole 
community. I have always regarded it as one of 
the high duties of the Federal Government to give 
direction and shape to the’ institutions of the in- 
habitants of a Territory while preparing them- 
selves for admission into the Union. This tem- 
porary subordination was deemed necessary for the 
Northwest Territory, even though settled by the 
unmixed population of the thirteen original States, 
trained to self-government, and to the exercise of 
political rights, under institutions of the most 
faultless character. How much more necessary is 
such a supervision now, when Territories are be- 
coming annexed to the Union inhabited by the 
most heterogeneous races, and wholly unused to 
the enjoyment or exercise of rational freedom ? 
An honorable Senator from North Carolina 
{[Mr. Badger] denominated this submission of 
power to inhabitants of the Territories a repub- 
lican measure, or as in accordance with the genius 
of our republican institutions. Sir, i¢ was not so 
considered in former times—in the earlier and 
better days of the Republic. Let me state some 
historical facts touching this question. 
In 1805, an act was passed for the Government 
of the Territory of Orleans. While the bill was 
under discussion in the Senate, certain amend- 
ments were offered, the effect of which would 
have been to give the inhabitants of the Territory 
of Orleans the management of their own domestic 
concerns, uncontrolled by Congress. The Jour- 
nal of the Senate does not show by whom the 
amendments were offered ; but, on searching the 
records of that period, I find the manuscript copy 
endorsed, “ Mr. Tracy’s motion to amend bill.” I 
think this may be regarded as the original, to 
which subsequent attempts to emancipate the 
Territories from the control of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, before they have the population neces- 
sary to give them a representation in Congress, 
may be referred. Whatever the doctrine may be 
considered at the present day, it derives little 
support from republican sources then. It was 
brought forward by Mr. Tracy, an able and re- 
spectable Federalist from Connecticut. 
On the division, which was called on his motion 
to strike out for the purpose of inserting his 
amendments, it received but eight votes, including 
his own. They were given by Timothy Picker- 
ing and John Quincy Adams, of Massachusetts ; 
Uriah Tracy, the mover, and James Hillhouse, of 
Connecticut ; James A. Bayard and Stephen 
White, of Delaware; Simeon Olcott, of New 
Hampshire; and James Jackson, of Georgia. 
With the exception of Mr. Jackson, all these gen- 
tlemen were Federalists, for it was not until sev- 
eral years later that Mr. Adams acted with the 
Republican party. Some of them were among the 
brightest ornaments of the Federal party of that 
day, both in respect to talents and private char- 
acter, and all were strenuous opponents of Mr. 
Jefferson’s administration. Against these eight 
ayes were twenty-four noes, given by the great 
body of Mr. Jefferson’s supporters and some of 
his opponents. Among the former, were Bald- 
win of Georgia, Giles of Virginia, and Smith of 
Maryland. The supporters of the measure were, 
with one exception, Federalists, and opponents of 
Mr. Jefferson’s administration. Its opponents 
were chiefly Republicans, and supporters of his 
administration. 
At the same session of Congress, memorials 
were presented to both Houses of Congress from 
the inhabitants of the Territory of Orleans, and 
from the District of Louisiana. The former 
prayed to be admitted immediately into the Union, 
und insisted that they had a right to such admis- 
sion under the treaty of cession. The latter ask- 
ed for a Territorial Government ; the whole Ter- 
ritory, or District of Louisiana, as it was called, 
lying north of the thirty-third parallel of latitude, 
having been virtually subjected, in respect to the 
administration of its legislative, executive, and 
judicial powers, to the Governor and Judges of 
Indiana Territory. In both cases, the inhabitants 
prayed for the privilege of importing slaves. 
These memorials were referred, in the House of 
Representatives, to a committee, of which Mr. 
John Randolph was chairman. 
On the 25th of January, 1805, Mr. Randolph 
made a report, which will be found at page 417 of 
vol. 20, American State Papers, printed by Gales 
& Seaton, coneluding with a resolution, “That 
provision ought to be made by law for extending 
to the inhabitants of Louisiana the right of self- 
government.” This resolution was agreed to, on 
the 28th of January, without a division. 
Mr. Randolph’s report, while asserting that 
“every indulgence, not incompatible with the in- 
terests of the Union,” should be extended to the 
inhabitants of Louisiana, and while declaring 
that the object of the committee was “to give to 
Louisiana a Government of its own choice, admin- 
istered by officers of its own appointment,” main- 
tained, at the same time, that, in “ recommending 
the extension of this privilege to the people of 
that country, it [was] not the intention of the 
committee that it should be unaccompanied by 
wise and salutary restrictions. Among these may 
be numbered a prohibition of the importation of 
foreign slaves, equally dictated by humanity and 
policy, [here follows an enumeration of other re- 
strictions,| to which may be added, (for further 
security,) that such of the laws as may be disap- 
proved by Congress, within a limted time after 
their passage, shall be of no force and effect.” 
The report of Mr. Randolph asserts, to the full 
extent, the right of Congress to provide for the 
government of the Territories, to impose on them 
such restrictions as were demanded by the inter- 
ests of the Union, and to prohibit the introduc- 
tion of slaves from foreign countries, as a measure 
of humanity and policy. 
Such was the action of the two Houses of Con- 
gress-on this subject, involving the question of 
yielding to the inhabitants of Territories the con- 
trol of their own domestic affairs, and exempting 
their legislation from the supervisory and repeal- 
ing power of Congress. If we regard it as a party 
measure, all the Republican sanctions of that day 
were against it. And if we consider it as a politi- 
cal question, to be determined, with regard to its 
complexion, by a reference to the ius of our 
institutions, it is singular that those who were 
most deeply imbued with the spirit of republican- 
ism should have been arrayed against it 

THE IMMEDIATE QUESTION. 
Let me now examine for papier the question 
immediately before us. A motion is made to strike 
out the 12th section of this bill. The section pro- 
es— re P . 
“the inhabitants of the said Terri- 

wy hay be ented to all the rights, privileges, 

— d secured 


ities, heretofore ted an 
to the Tersitry of Iowa, Ae to its inhabitants.” 


“the exis laws now in force in 
éttnanew of Kareren, Sor the authority. of 
the Provisional Government established by the 
ple thereof, shall continue to be valid and 
operative therein, so far as the same be not incom- 

ple with the provisions of this act; subject, 
nevertheless, to. be altered, modified, or repealed, 
[concLIpED ON FOURTH PaGE.] 
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all men are born free and equal, as if those high 
qualities belonged to man without effort to acquire 
them, and to all equally alike, regardless of their 
intellectual and moral condition. The — . 
carry into practice this, the most dangerous of a 
political errors, and to bestow on all, without re- 
ard to their fitness either to acquire or maintain 
fiberty, that unbounded and individual liberty 
supposed to belong to man in the hypothetical and 
misnamed state of nature, has done more to re- 
tard the cause of liberty and civilization, and is 
doing more at present, than all other causes com- 
ined. While it is powerful to pull down Gov- 
ernments, it is still more powerful to prevent their 
construction on proper principles. It is the lead- 
ing cause among those which have placed Europe 
in its present anarchical condition, and which 
mainly stands in the way of reconstructing good 
Governments in the place of those which have 
been overthrown, threatening thereby the quarter 
of the globe most advanced in progress and civili- 
zation with hopeless anarchy, to be followed by 
military despotism. Nor are we exempt from its 
disorganizing effects. We now begin to exper!- 
ence the danger of admitting so great an error 


have a place in the declaration of our independ- 
t; but in the 


ence. For a long time it lay dormant; F 
process of time it began to germinate, *L a pa 
duce its poisonous fruits. It had strong 20 ‘" on 
the mind of Mr. Jefferson, the author of that o¢- 
ument, which caused him to take an utterly false 
view of the subordinate relation of the black to 
the white race in the South, and to hold, in con- 
sequence, that the latter, though utterly unqual- 
ified to possess liberty, were as fully entitled to 
both liberty and equality as the former, and that 
to deprive them of it was unjust and immoral. To 
this error his proposition to exclude slavery from 
the Territory Northwest of the’ Ohio may be 

and through that the Ordinance of 1787, 
and through it the deep and dangerous agitation 
which now threatens to engulph, and will certain- 
ly engulph, if not speedily settled, our political 
institutions, and involve the country in countless 
woes. 
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SPEECH OF THE HON. JOHN C. CALHOUN. 


We publish on the outside of the Eva, the 

speeches of Messrs. Dix and Calhoun on the ques- 
tion of Free Soil and Slavery. The speech of 
the former gentleman has received due notice in 
another column: that of the latter we shall now 
briefly glance at, not intending anything like an 
examination of its positions and arguments in de- 
‘ail. 
a Calhoun is a fearless man and frank poli- 
tician, but one of the most uncandid of logicians. 
Prejudice and sophistry vitiate his argumentation 
to such a degree that he seldom even states with 
fairness the issue he is about to discuss with an 
opponent. 

In his preliminary remarks upon the subject 
under consideration, he says, the slaveholding 
States “ desire no action of the Government ; de- 
mand no law to give them any advantage; are 
willing to leave the territory open to all the citi- 
zens of the United States; while, on the contrary, 
the non-slaveholding States, instead of being will- 
ing to leave it on this broad and equal foundation, 
demand the interposition of the Government, and 
the passage of an act”—for what purpose? “to 
exclude,” says Mr. Calhoun, “the citizens of the 
slaveholding States from emigrating with their prop- 
erty into the Territory, in order to give their citizens, 
and those whom they may permit, the exclusive 
right of settling it.” 

Is it not highly discreditable to a man of Mr. 
Calhoun’s pretensions and station, professing to 
open the discussion of this great subject with no 
other desire than to do justice and demonstrate the 
truth, that he should thus, in the outset of hisar- 
gument, most grossly misrepresent the relative 
positions of the two sections of the Union, boldly 
imputing to one section a policy which it has never 
entertained, and veiling the real policy of the 
other, by a subterfuge. The non-slaveholding 
States ask the interposition of the Government, 
and the passage of an act—to do what ?—to er- 
clude slavery, but not to exclude citizens from any 
part of the Republic, or people from any quarter 
of the[world. His statement assumes, first, that 
there is no property, but slave property ; second- 
ly, that all the citizens of the slaveholding States 
own such property ; thirdly, that to exclude such 
property is to exclude its owners; every one of 
which assumptions is false. Suppose, in contrast- 
ing the two sections of the Union, he should 
say, the slaveholding States throw open their 
doors to all citizens from any part of the Repub- 
lic, and ask the other States to meet them on the 
same equal terms ; but, so far from doing this, the 
non-slaveholding States interpose by law, and ex- 
clude the citizens of the slaveholding States from 
emigrating with their property into their borders, 
in order to give their own citizens the exclusive 
right of residing within them; what would be 
thought of his candor or common sense? Such a 
presentation would amount to a falsification of 
the facts of the case. 

Nor is the truth stated in relation to the slave- 
holding States. They only demand that the Ter- 
ritory be left open, he Bays, to unrestricted settle- 
ment—they ask no interposition of the Govern- 
ment. Notso. Their citizens go into free terri- 
tory with their slaves, and demand the right of 

holding them there. Under whatlaw? Not that 
of the States, for it has no extra-territorial obli- 
gation. If it had, such a conflict of laws would 
spring up as Story never dreamed of. 

If the citizens of the slaveholding States can 
carry their municipal laws with them into United 
States territory, so can the citizens of the non- 
slaveholding States ; but these forbid, while those 
authorize slavery. Which shall prevail? What 
authority shall decide between them? No—citi- 
zens of the slaveholding States claim to go into 
free territory belonging to the United States, and 
to hold slaves there, under the sanction of the Fed- 
eral authority. They desire no law, but they do 
demand that the Federal Government interpose 
by its Executive and Judicial authority in sup- 
port of the slaveholding law of their States, which 
has stamped their slaves as property. If they do 
not demand this—if they do not ask the Federal 
authorities to recognise their slaves as their prop- 
erty, under what process do they expect to re- 
claim them, if they escape, or to compel them to 
submission, should they refuse to serve, or to con- 
test their suit for freedom, should they sue for it ? 
Mr. Calhoun knows, that when he demands that 
slaveholders be entitled to enter free territory of 
the United States and hold slaves there, he de- 
mands that slavery be nationalized, Slaves can- 
not breathe there, unless compelled to do so by 
Federal authority. 

Having misrepresented the relative positions of 
the two sections of the Union, it is not surprising 
that he should misstate the question at issue. 
“ The first question which offers itself for consid- 
eration,” he says, “is: Have the Northern States 
the power which they claim to exclude the South- 
ern from emigrating freely with their property 
into territory belonging to the United States, and 
to monopolize it for their exclusive benefit ?” 


That this is not unintentional we infer from 
the fact, that the misstatement runs throughout 
the argument, In the next paragraph, for exam- 
ple, speaking of the Federal Constitution, he 
asks—t Does that instrument contain any pro- 
vision which gives the North the power to exclude 
the South from a free admission into the territories 
of the United States with its peculiar property 
and to monopolize them for its own exclusive use 2” : 

_ Who claims for the Northern States any paren 
power? Who has ever claimed that they had any 
power at all over United States territory ? 

Mr. Calhoun not only seriously propounds 
this wild question, but as seriously attempts to 
answer it in the negative, and demonstratethe 
sence of any such power, by elaborate argument. 
ation! No doubt, the argument was most tri. 
umphant—the galleries must have been deeply 
impressed with the amazing force of his logic— 
certainly the Senators from the North must have 
been profoundly instructed by the novel demon- 
stration that the Northern States have no power 
to ye o- for territories belonging tothe United 

What sense is there in thus deliberately mis- 
stating the only question at issue? Is Mr. Cel- 
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houn so conscious of the utter weakness of his 
position, that he fears to present the question 
fairly, lest the inconclusiveness of his arguments 
should be at once made manifest ? . 
The question concerns, not the power of the 
Northern States, but the power of Congress—not 
the exclusion of persons from United States terri- 
tory, but the exclusion of property—not the 2- 
clusion of property in general, but a species of prop- 
erty, not recognised by civilized nations, or in one 
half the States of this Union, and even where 
recognised, as in the rest of the States, subject to 
exceptions, restrictions, and disabilities, from 
which what is truly called property is always ex- 
— real question, then, is, Has Congress the 
right to prohibit the existence of such property 
as this in territories under its sole, exclusive ju- 





risdiction? Take now the arguments of Mr. 
Calhoun, reduce them to their simplest forms, and 
see whether they prove the negative of this ques- 
tion—that is, the absence of any such right in 
Congress. 

1. The States “are the constituent parts or 
members of a common Federal Union; and, as 
such, are equals in all respects, both in dignity 
and in rights :” sherefore, Congress has no right to 
prohibit the existence of slavery in territories 
under its exclusive jurisdiction. 

2. Slavery existed in the South when the Con- 


ognised by it; the only one that entered into its 
formation as a political element; the only one 
that is put under the express guaranty of the Con- 
stitution : therefore, Congress has no right to pro- 
hibit it in territories under its exclusive jurisdic- 
tion! 

3. The territories were acquired by purchase 
out of the common fund of all the States, the 
South as well as the North, or by their arms and 





mutual sacrifice of men and money: therefore, 
Congress has no right to prohibit in them the ex- 
istence of slavery. 

Now, we submit to every man of common sense 
that the conclusion in each of these instances, is a 
non-sequitur. The assumptions made, might be 
urged with some force to restrain or qualify the 
exercise of such a right, but do not touch the ez- 
istence of the right or power itself. 

His remarks on the power of Congress over 
Territories, and on.the question of the justice and 
expediency of its exercise in relation to slavery, 
require no comment from us. The argument of 
Mr. Phelps, of Vermont, which we shall publish 
next week, is, in our estimation, a complete refu- 
tation of his views on those topics. Our purpose 
is chiefly to expose the unfairness and inconclu- 
siveness of Mr. Calhoun as a Icgician. 

Not only is he accustomed to misstate the ques- 
tion in controversy, but to assume with undoubt- 
ing positiveness positions totally untenable. 

For example: he says the “States are the con- 

stituent parts or members of a common Federal 
Union, and, as such, are equals in all respects, both 
in dignity and rights.” That the States, severally 
have equal sovereignty, are equal in dignity and 
rights, within their respective boundaries, is true ; 
but, that “as constituent parts” of the Federal 
Union, “they are equal iz all respects, both-in dig- 
nity and rights,” every body, on a moment’s reflec- 
tion, will see to be false. New York is entitled 
to thirty-four votes in the House of Representa- 
tives, and thirty-sixvotes in the electoral college ; 
Delaware to but one vote in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and three in the electoral college. Are 
New York and Delaware “equal in all respects, 
both in dignity and rights ?” 
Again: the slaves, as constituting an element 
in the basis of representation, are either persons 
or property. If persons, then the slaveholding 
States are not on en equality, by two-fifths differ- 
ence, with the non-slaveholding States; but, if 
deemed property, then the non-slaveholding States 
are deprived of a right which the slaveholding 
States enjoy—the right of property-representa- 
tion. So that, on either supposition, the States, 
“as constituent parts of a common Federal 
Union,” are not “equal in all respects, both in 
dignity and rights.” 

The notion is so crude, that, did it not emanate 
from one who has the tact of investing false ideas 
with the imposing forms of logic, it would be 
scouted as unworthy of notice. 

Another instance: “slavery,” says Mr. C., 
“ existed in the South when the Constitution was 
framed, fully to the extent in proportion to their 
population, as it does at this time. It is the only 
property recognised by it ; the only one that enter- 
ed into its formation as a political element, both 
in the adjustment of the relative weight of the 
States in the Government, and the apportionment 
of direct taxes; and the only one that is put un- 
der the express guaranty of the Constitution.” 

This dogma is uttered, with such an ex cathedra 
positiveness, that unreflecting persons may be 
apt to think it incontestable. But, see this Sena- 
tor’s carelessness: “Slavery,” he says, “is the 
only property recognised by it” (the Constitu- 
tion) Ah!—what, then, doesthismean? “Con- 
gress shall have power to dispose of, and make 
all needful rules and regulations respecting, the 
territory and other property belonging to the United 

States!’ So lands, buildings, munitions of war, 
dockyards, ships, &¢., are recognised by the Con- 
stitution as the property of the United States, and 
the mode of legislating for them is prescribed, and 
yet Slavery is the only property recognised by the 
Constitution, according to this great expounder of 
constitutional law! But, this is not the worst 
blunder in this dogmatical statement. Mr. Cal- 
houn cannot lay his finger upon a clause, a word 
of the Constitution, in which slaves are recog- 
nised as property—he knows he cannot. It was 
not slaves, as property, that formed an element in 
the adjustment of the relative weight of the 
States, and the apportionment of taxation—but, 
slaves, as persons. Representation and direct taxes 
were apportioned among the several States accord- 
ing to the whole number of free persons, including 
those bound to service for a term of years, and 
excluding Indians, not taxed, and three-fifths of 
all other rersons. No matter how the States re- 
gard the slaves, in what category of entities they 
place them, what relations they fasten upon 
them: it is sufficient for us to know that the 
founders of the Constitution would not style 
them property, or even name them as ‘slaves, but 
that in the compact of Union they are uniformly 
mentioned, and treated, as persons. 

Nor is it true’that slavery is “the only property 
put under the express guaranty of the Constitu- 
tion”? To what consequences might this lead, 
were it true! 

A bill to abolish slavery was lost in the Legis- 
lature of Delaware at its last session by one vote ; 
the subject will be taken up at the next session, 
and the bill will doubtless pass. But, if slaves be 
regarded as property by the Constitution, and, as 
property, be put under its express guaranty, may 
not the slave-owners appeal to the Federal Gov- 
ernment to enforce this guaranty, and maintain 
their rights intact against State legislation? Cer- 
tainly they may—and it is manifest that no State 
in the Unioncan abolish slavery, should the slave- 
owners claim the protection of this Federal guar- 
anty against State legislation. But Mr. Calhoun 
is the champion, par excellence, of State-rights, the 
fierce, uncompromising foe of Federal interfer- 
ence With the institution of slavery! 

Again, supposing his assumption to be true, that 
slaves are recognised as property by the Consti- 
tution, and, as property, put under its express 
guaranty, then, like other property, when pass- 
ing from one State to anothtr, they are subject to 
the full force of the power of Congress over the 
trade between the States. Thus the whole sub- 
ject of inter-State slave trade would ‘be. placed 
under the direct control of the Federal Govern- 
mént. And yet, who so prompt as Mr. Calhoun 
‘to take fire at the least hint of Federal interfer- 
ence with slavery ? 

But, in what. part of the Constitution is sla- 
Pie I ea under its express guaranty ? 
In vain has this question been asked, and repeat- 
ed again and | No man can answer. The 





clause in to the reclamation of fugitives 
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The only subjects of it are styled persons, and 
treated as persons. If not, how is it that, in virtue 
of it, apprentices, fugitive from one State in anoth- 
er, can be reclaimed? Are they property? It op- 
erates alone in cases where certain persons have 
fled from service or labor, without reference to 
the kind or tenure of service, and only so far as to 
secure the right of reclamation where those persons 
have fled from one State into another. It throws 
no guaranty around theservice or labor, whatever 
it may be, within the State where it exists, nor 
does it hold out any guaranty to the tenure of it, 
beyond such State, with the single exception no- 
ticed. And yet, Mr. Calhoun has the boldness to 
construe this exceptional clause, not even by im- 
plication recognising slaves as property, into an 
express guaranty of slavery in general ! 

Further, Mr. Calhoun is not trustworthy at all 
times in his statements of facts. He tells Sena- 
tors from the North that they mistake in suppos- 
ing that white labor would be excluded because 
it could not mingle with slave labor without deg- 
radation—that in no part of the world is labor, ag- 
ricultural, mechanical, and miscellaneous, more 
respected than in the South—that the two great 
divisions of society there are, not the rich and 
the poor, but white and black—all the former, 
whether poor or rich, belonging to the upper class, 
and ranking as equals. Now, we shall not speak 
for South Carolina, for we have had no opportunity 
for observation there, but, in Virginia, Maryland, 
Kentucky, Missouri, and the District of Colum- 
bia, we know that this state of things does not 
exist. Labor is not deemed honorable in slave- 
holding communities, except in theory, by those 
of the “ upper class” who are not obliged to work 
fora living. Poor white people in such commu- 
nitics may console themselves with the reflection 
that they belong to the “upper class,” but they 


mever realize their belonging. We know that | 


mechanics are not so highly regarded in slave- 
holding as in free States—that where slave labor 
is employed on a farm or plantation, free labor is 
not generally wanted, and, when it is, it goes 
there under degradation. Reason would conduct 
us to this conclusion, had there been no opportu- 
nities for observation: besides, the broad, palpa- 
ple fact stares us all in the face, that mechanics, 
and agricultural laborers, emigrating from the 
North, or from Europe, in search of homes and 
employment, shun the slaveholding States of this 
Union, as if they were girt with a wall of fire. 
The exceptions are so rare as that they only con- 
firm the general truth of the remark. Why is 
this? What reasons can be assigned ? Because, 
the market for labor is more limited, wages are 
less, working men do not receive so much consid- 
eration, the aristocratic spirit is more rank and 
oppressive. 

We are far from believing that Labor occupies 
its true position in non-slaveholding communities. 
In England, a wide gulf separates the working 
classes from the capitalists and aristocracy. La- 
bor may be the theme of poets, philosophers, and 
political economists, but it isnot respectable The 
nobility are relieved from its toils, privations, and 
sufferings. Exemption from manual labor, pos- 
session of wealth, high position and consideration, 
are intimately associated, and they distinguish 
what are called the upper classes. Naturally, it 
is the desire of the ambitious of low station to 
rise above their condition; hence labor, being 
generally associated with poverty, lowstation, and 
want of influence, they seek to avoid. 

The same vicious state of things exists in the 
non-slaveholding portion of this country, though 
certainly in a far less degree. JF'or, Law neither 
creates nor recognises any castes in them. No dis- 
tinctions exist except such as spring from differ- 
ences in intellect, enterprise, and what is called 
luck, fostered, it may be, indirectly, by social 
usages and improper legislation. The division 
between the non-workers and workers, is not 
strongly drawn, except in certain localities. 
Labor is not confined to a class; it is not 
in the general associated with poverty, ignorance, 
and want of consideration ; exemption from labor 
is not the invidious characteristic of any class; 
nor is it generally associated with high intelli- 
gence, station, or influence ; it no more entitles a 
man to official distinction, than the necessity of 
labor deprives him of it. Hence, while working 
men are not so much respected as they ought to 
be, in the free States of this Union, they certainly 
stand upon a political equality, with the rest of 
their fellow-citizens, and approximate more close- 
ly to social equality than in any other countries 
in the world. 

In the slaveholding States, the general state of 
things is precisely the reverse. It is similar to 
what exists in England, only worse. Labor is 
chiefly confined to a caste, and is associated with 
vice, ignorance, degradation, every ignoble attri- 
bute of character, every disability of posigion. It 
is not an indistinct line, but a great gulf which 
separates the workers from the non-workers. 
These constitute a class, which, generally, pos- 
sesses some wealth, and completely monopolizes 
all the intelligence, the influence, and public 
honors. Asa general thing, exemption from la- 
bor is its distinction, while perpetual labor is the 
badge of the under class. Free blacks, belonging 
to the race doomed to toil and degradation, share 
in the ignominy of its condition. Beside all these, 
there are intermediate classes of whites, store- 
keepers, mechanics, and laborers, enjoying, how- 
ever, little consideration, wielding little influence. 
Some of them, owing to peculiar circumstances, 
occupy a respectable position; more of them are 
depressed in condition and character; others, 
abandoning their homes, are flying to the regions 
of the Northwest, where free labor is well re- 
warded and well treated. 

But, why argue the question? Let the Con- 
stitution of Mr. Calhoun’s own State witness 
against him. That Constitution virtually ex- 
cludes all but property-holders and slave-owners 
from any share in the government of the State: 
No person is eligible to a seat in its House of 
Representatives unless, if a resident in the elec- 
tion district, he owns a settled freehold estate of 
five hundred acres of land and ten negroes, or 
a real estate of the value of one hundred and 
fifty pounds sterling, clear of debt, (nearly $700,) 
or, if a non-resident of the district, a settled free- 
hold estate therein of the value of five hundred 
pounds sterling, clear of debt—(about $2,250.) 
A member of the Senate must own a settled free- 
hold estate of the value of nearly $1,400, or, if a 
non-resident of the election district, real estateto 
the value of about $4,500, clear of debt. The 
Governor must own in the State a settled freehold 
estate of the value of about $6,300; so must the 
Lieutenant Governor. Having thus excluded 
white or free labor from all control of the govern- 
ment, and secured a monopoly of political power 
and distinction to the capitalists, owners of slaves 
and land, the next step was, to make the monopoly 
perpetual, and this has been effected by the fol- 
lowing provisfon in the Constitution : 


“No part of this Constitution shall be altered, 
unless a bill to alter the same shall have been read 
three times in the House of Representatives, and 
three times in the Senate, and agreed to by two- 
thirds of both branches of the whole representa- 
tion ; neither shall any alteration take place until 
the bill, so agreed to, be published three months 
previous to a new election for members to the 
House of Representatives ; and if the alteration 
proposed by the Legislature shall be agreed to in 
their first session, by two-thirds of the whole rep- 
resentation in both branches of the Legislature, 
after the same shall have been read three times, 
on three several days in each House, then, and 
not otherwise, the same shall become a part of the 
Constitution.” 

When we remember that the apportionment of 
representation was so fixed at the time of the 
formation of the Constitution, as to throw the 
weight of the political power into the hands of 
the slaveholding districts; that none but slave- 
owners or landed men can be members of the 

or occupants of the offices of Gov- 
ernor and Lieutenant Governor ; that these offices 
are filled not by the People, but by the Legisla- 
ture, which also, excluding the People from vot- 
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ing in the Presidential election, itself chooses the 
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Presidential electors; and, finally, that no altera- 
tion can be made in the Constitution except by 
three readings of a bill, and ® two-thirds major- 
ity in its favor, in two successive Legislatures— 
we need no further enlightenment respecting the 
condition of poor white men, or free mechanics 
and agricultural laborers, in South Carolina. 

Did Mr. Calhoun imagine that the People of 
the United States had never heard of the peculiar 
Democracy of his State, and its blessed influences 
on white labor? 


SPEMH OF THE HON. JOHN A. DIX, 


We publish on our first page the speech of 
Senator Dix, delivered on the 26th of Jung, in 
the Senate, on the Oregon bill. For the purpose 
of relieving the reader, we have divided it into 
sections, prefixing to each @ suitable title. 

After a few well-considered preliminary re- 
marks, he states the question in regard to the 
power of Congress, with precision and clearness : 
“ Has Congress the right, under the Constitution, 
to legislate for the territory of the United States, 
organize Governments for the inhabitants resid- 
ing in such territory, and regulate within it all 
matters of Jocal and domestic concern ?” 

Taking the affirmative of the question, he com- 
mences his argument in support of it by a brief 
historical sketch of the proceedings in the Fede- 
ral Convention in relation to the provision con- 
ferring upon Congress power to regulate terri- 
tory, in which he presents a highly satisfactory 
analysis of the opinions of Mr. Madison. 

He passes then to a consideration of the prac- 
tice of the Government, under this constitutional 
provision, quoting and commenting upon thirteen 
distinct acts of Congress, involving the exercise 
of power to legislate for the Territories. 

His argument upon this point is closed by a 
review of the judicial decisions, sanctioning the 
exercise of such legislative power. 

Having ¢ompleted his view of the question of 
power, ke proceeds next to discuss the question of 
policy. The proposition before the Senate is, vir- 
tually, to extend slavery. 

The extension of slavery, he shows, conclu- 
sively, leads naturally and necessarily to the in- 
crease of the slave population. 

But, what is the position of our country ?- 
What, its mission? What, the order of Provi- 
dence? He assumes that the Caucasian is the 
superior race—that the colored people in a state 
of freedom, still being degraded, decay gradually, 
and tend to extinction—that it is the duty of the 
Government to preserve its Territories, as the 
home of the superior race. 

But it has been said that the question was not 
a practical one—slaves would never be taken to 
Oregon. The fallacy of this view he exposes, 
and inquires into the reason of the Anti-Slavery 
legislation of Oregon. Shall this legislation be 
annulled ? 

But he must not be understood as being will- 
ing to leave this great question to the decision of 
the people of Oregon alone; and here, by a care 
ful examination of precedents, he demonstrates 
the utter fallacy of the peculiar doctrine of Gen- 
eral Cass, showing that it is of Federal origin, and 
has uniformly received the stamp of Democratic 
disapprobation. 

He finally closes his whole argument by reca- 
pitulating the propositions he argued at the sec- 
ond session of the last Congress, and expressing 
his opinion that New York, while standing by 
the compromises of the Constitution, would for- 
ever oppose the extension of slavery, as of evil 
tendency in Government, wrong in itself, and re- 
puguant to the humanity and civilization of the 
age. 

The speech of Mr. Dix is elaborate, argument- 
ative, and replete with information. ‘The power 
of Congress over territory he argues with abil- 
ity, chiefly, however, on the ground of precedent. 
The question of policy he discusses with less 
force, aiming apparently to rest it upon grounds 
of cold expediency, and appealing to the preju- 
dice of race. Elence the coldness of tone in this 
part of his speech, the want of enthusiasm and 
generous sentiment, the apparent forgetfulness of 
all those considerations which address themselves 
to the Humanity, the Sense of Justice, and Reli- 
gious Sentiment. The subject is in fact discussed 
as if the People were cold-blooded theorists, act- 
ing from some vague, subtile abstractions, instead 
of men, with hearts in their bosoms, acting from 
generous instincts, or broad, palpable views of 
enlightened, liberal self-interest. Slavery injures 
the moral character of the slaveholders, as a 
class—debases the slaves—depresses every inter- 
est of a slaveholding community—is an element | 
of dangerous discord, waste, aggression, and 
weakness in our political system—a source of 
moral and political corruption to the whole coun- 
try—involves the nation in dishonor—impairs 
the force of our example as a Republic—puts 
arguments in the mouth of Tyranny in the Old 
World—is an obstacle to Education and Reli- 
gion—in a word, debases Humanity, and affronts 
its Creator. Shall a Government, having power 
to determine the legislation of its Territories, 
suffer them to be cursed by this barbarous sys- 
tem, so repugnant to the spirit of Republicanism 
the teachings of Christianity, the sentiments 
of the age? This is the question. Why should 
a statesman, standing up in the Senate of the 
United States as the champion of Human Free- 
dom and Progress, be apparently oblivious of 
these topics? Why, passing by these considera- 
tions, which ever find a warm response in the 
hearts of a People not dead to the sentiment of 
Human Brotherhood, must he derive his chief 
argument against the introduction of slavery into 
free territory, from a visionary theory about 
the antagonism of races, founded alone upon 
Human Pride and Prejudice ? 

We admire statesmanship. We have no pa- 
tience with the cant of philanthropy. Great 
moral evils imbedded in the social structure, and 
guarded by political guaranties, are not to be 
remedied by whining, reviling, or declaiming. 
But let them be guarded and bulwarked as they 
may, let them be invested with the highest sanc- 
tions known to human legislation, their inherent 
moral nature is not changed. Evil and only evil 
are they still, and the more destructive, the more 
deeply they are imbedded in the social fabric. 
The moral ruin they work, after all, is that which 
is most desolating, most deeply to be deplored ; 
and the statesmanship which overlooks this, re- 
garding such evils extlusively as they affect cer- 
tain subordinate, selfish, potitieal interests, is 
heartless and hopeless—without love for man, or 
reverence for God. That Statesmanship is alone 
worthy of the name, whose supreme idea is, 
JUSTICE. 

————_»——. 


INSURRECTION IN PARIS—TERRIBLE CAR- 
NAGE—GOVERNMENT TRIUMPHANT. 


The brief telegraphic despatch, (noticed in our 
last number,) announcing 4 fearful insurrection 
in Paris, so far from exaggerating, fell below the 
facts. The newspapers are filled with details of 
the horrible conflict, which continued four days, 
there being, it was estimated, some 40,000 insur- 
gents against 80,000 troops. We have room only 
for a general review of events. 

The overthrow of Louis Philippe was accom- 
plished chiefly by the working people. The 
world has not yet forgotten their forbearance and 
moderation in the hour of triumph. The good 
they contemplated was not a change in the politi- 
cal condition alone, but in the social. They sup- 
posed that, old things having been done away, 
and an opportunity being presented for a re- 
organization of society on a better and more equal 
basis, the rights and interests of Labor would 
first claim the attentin of the new political archi- 
tects. The Provision! Government recognised 
by them, deriving its fyrce from their consent, and 
supposed to be willingto carry out their views, 
managed with as much wisdom as could be ex- 
pected from any set of men placed in such cir- 
cumstances, That they sympathized with the 
people, were animated by the spirit of brother- 











hood, and were anxious to act for the interests of | i!¢—a hint which was doubtless adopted asa good 
Labor, so far as they ksew how to act wisely, has ry tk ams de oa uls out of 
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fioulty lay in the subject to be disposed of. They 
did not understand the problem to be solved—we 
do not believe thut it is a problem yet understood 
anywhere, by any theorist. The necessary result 
of imperfect views and conflicting counsels was a 
temporizing policy. National workshops were es- 
tablished, and the Government, without any per- 
manent, general system, undertook to find work 
and wages for multitudes of workmen. It is folly to 
denounce this policy; it was necessary ; without 
such a concession the Government could not, we 
believe, have endured for a moment; and the re- 
sult would have been the subversion of all order, 
universal anarchy, protracted strife, convulsions, 
and, finally, in all probability, a Military Despot- 
ism. 

Time passed—society began to assume a more 
settled aspect. The elections took place, but, as 
events showed, a greater number of Conservative, 
or middle-class representatives, was returned 
than had been generally anticipated. The work- 
men saw that the revolution, in the first stages of 
which they had been the principal actors, was 
about to be consummated without any adequate 
provision for their claims. Lamartine, Ledru 
Rollin, and their associates, who were understood 
to represent, to a great degree, their interests, 
were losing ground. New men, the exponents of 
the old rather than the new order of things, were 
gradually supplanting them. Was it surprising 
that they should become suspicious, discontented, 
restless? The popular mind was excited, and in 
this condition of things the movements of the Bo- 
napartists contributed to aggravate the excite- 
ment and restlessness. Partial insurrectionary 
movements revealed the tendency of affairs, and 
it was needed only that the hopes of the workmen 
should be blasted, to unchain the tiger in the pop- 
ular heart. 

This was soon done. The finances of the Gov- 
ernment required retrenchment, and th’s could 
be effected only by cutting down the army, or put- 
ting down the workshops. So far from rcducing 
the army, it was augmented, and the Government 
saw proper to venture on the latter policy. One 
hundred and twenty thousand poor people were 
turned out of employment! What could be ex- 
pected? The last hope of anything being done 
for the cause of Labor was extinguished, and In- 
surrection followed. Bread or Blood, was the al- 
ternative. Mixed up with the workmen, it is 
said, were visionary Communists, and hordes of 
felons, while doubtless all who felt hostile to the 
cause of the Republic, were sufficiently disposed 
to aid or abet the general disorder. 

The immediate occasion of the insurrection is 
thus stated : 

“Pursuant to their determination to diminish 
the number of ouvriers, the Government directed 
that a draught of 3,000 of them, inhabitants of the 
provinces, should leave town on the 22d. They 
were supplied with money, and orders for board 
and lodging. They left town, but halted outside 
the barriers, and there spent a large share of 
their expenses. About 3 o’clock, a body amount- 
ing to 400 returned, and paid a visit to the Ex- 
ecutive Government. M. Marie presented him- 
self to hear their grievances. He was addressed 
by the chief, but M. Marie refused to hear him, 
as he had been amongst those who attacked the 
Assembly on the 15th May, and he could not re- 
cognise him. Then turning to the others, he said: 
‘You are not slaves of this man, you can explain 
your grievances.’ M. Marie entreated them not 
to be Jed into rebellion, and assured them that the 
Government was occupied with the consideration 
of measures for the improvement of their condi- 
tion. The delegates withdrew, but did not give 
an accurate account of their interview. On the 
contrary, they stated that M. Marie called them 
slaves. The laborers then commenced shouting, 
‘Down with the Executive Commission  ‘ Down 
with the Assembly! Some of them attempted to 
force into the church of St. Sulpice, with the in- 
tention of ringing the tocsin, but the gates were 
closed to prevent them. Thence they proceeded 
to the quays, singing, ‘ We will remain; we will 
remain!’ They next proceeded to the Faubourgs 
St. Antoine and St. Marceau, and stationed them- 
selves on the Place de la Bastile, crying, ‘ Vive 
Napoleon !’ ” 

It is useless to go into details. The National 
Assembly declared itself en permanence. Paris was 
decreed to be in a state of siege. General Cavaig- 
nac was appointed Dictator, with unlimited pow- 
er to act against the insurgents. A horrible con- 
flict was carricd on for four days, Friday, Satur- 
day, Sunday, and Monday, in the heart of the 
city, till at last, after a loss of life on both sides, 
by some estimated at not less than 10,000, by some 
at 20,000, and the capture of 5,000 prisoners, the 
insurgents were annihilated, and the Republic was 
‘announced triumphant. Acts of heroism the most 
sublime, and of cruelty the most unmitigated, 
were performed. Women and children took 
part in the insurrection, and evinced uncon- 
querable obstinacy. Among the most lamentable 
events, was the death of the Archbishop of Paris, 
who, in an effort to mediate between the two par- 
ties, was shot by the insurgents, and after linger- 
ing two days, died, with the prayer upon his lips 
that his might be the last blood shed in this un- 
holy strife. Lamartine was with General Cavaig- 
nac, on horseback, at every point of danger—the 
Executive Government, of which he was a mem- 
ber, having resigned the moment the General was 
invested with dictatorial powers. 

The temper of the Assembly and the National 
Guards, after the conflict was over, bodes little 
good to the cause of Humanity and Freedom. 


“ At the sitting of the Assembly on Monday, it 
was announced that the prisons were crowded— 
that the fate of prisoners taken with armsin their 
hands must be fixed at once, while at the same 
time members were exhorted not to give way to 
the impulee of extermination. It was therefore 
proposed that every individual taken with arms 
in his hands should be transported to the Mar- 
— Islands, (the French possessions in the Pa- 
cific. 

“All clubs considered dangerous were ordered 
to be permanently closed. All newspapers in the 
same category (among which was La Presse) were 
ordered to be suspended. 

“At a subsequent sitting, Cavaignac gave in 
his resignation of the dictatorship to the Assem- 
bly, announcing at the same time that he had just 
received the resignation of the various Ministers 
appointed by the late Executive Committee, who 
had merely retained their offices up to that time 
at his request. In resigning his dictatorial pow- 
er, however, he added that the state of siege must 
still continue. 

“Upon this he was appointed, unanimously, 
President of the Executive Council, wich power 
to name his Ministers. 

“The new Ministry subsequently announced 
was— 

“ War—General Lamoriciere. 

“Interior—Senard. 

“ Justice—Bethmont. . 

« Finance—Goudchaux. 

“ Commerce—Tourret. 

“Public Works—Recurt. 

“ Marine—Admiral Leblanc. 

“Foreign Affairs—Bastide. 

“Public Instruction—Carnot. 

“It was then proposed that the leaders of the 

revolt should be tried by court martial—the ob- 
ject apparently being to obtain capital punish- 
ment and to evade the law by which, when the 
mob who were now prisoners had the mastery, 
that penalty was abolished for political offences. 
Members who advocated delay were put down by’ 
uproar and by the significant cry, ‘You are justi- 
fying the insurgents’ It was also urged that the 
proceedings must now be rapid, as the troops and 
National Guards had only spared their prisoners 
on the promise that speedy justice should be done 
upon them. One member protested against tak- 
ing vengeance for the outbreak, before the causes 
had been investigated by which it had been pro- 
voked. Caussidiere also protested against a has- 
ty vote, under the influence of passion, as well as 
against the argument that, if the prisoners were 
not all immediately dealt with, they would be mur- 
dered ‘He had a better‘opinion of the National 
Guard. Four months ago, when the people were 
omnipotent, they did not abuse their power” He 
was met, however, by violent tumult, and the des- 
picable ery that he was ‘insulting the National 
Guard?’ Another member, seeking to discuss the 
legality of the tran on decree, was in like 
manner silenced. Propositions that the decree 
should apply only to those taken in the act—that 
they should first be tried by court martial—that 
the punishment of those under 18 and over 60 years 
of age should be modified—that the convicts 
should be supplied with means of existence until 
they might be able to procure a livelihood, &c., 
Were also drowned in the same summary way. 
The only proposal of this kind listened to was, 
That Vo: wives and children of the 
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should continue even after the state of siege shall 
have been raised ; and as it is asserted that all 
the leaders are known, and that they comprise 

artics whose names will astound the world, (even 
Eadartine Ledru Rollin, Louig Blanc, Caussi- 
diere, and Logrange, are pointed at ) active party 
proceedings may now be looked for for a long 
while, at least if any consistent course of action 
could, under any circumstances, be anticipated 
from the French people. It is only ten days since 
Louis Napoleon was almost Emperor. Since that 
time he has not been mentioned. Before another 
month is passed, the whole population may be 
chasing in frenzied excitement some new straw 
tossed up by the gusts of the day. “The Assem- 
bly, who now upon all possible occasions rise to a 
man, With their hands upon their hearts, to cry 
Vive la Republique, may next be heard of eagerly 
contending for the appointment of a Dictator, a 
Regent, or a King. 

“Upon the two questions of the summary trans- 
portation of all the ordinary prisoners, and the 
trial of the leaders by court martial, the ultimate 
vote was nearly unanimous. The only opposition 
was from thirty or forty of the so-called Mountain 


arty.” 
rigid LATER. 

“The third edition of the London Sun, of the 
evening of June 30th, has the following: ‘Orders 
have, it is said, been given for the arrest of La- 
martine, Ledru Rollin, Louis Blanc, Caussidiere, 
and Lagrange, in consequence (according to the 
Constitutional) of the finding at the lodgings of 
one of the insurgent prisoners (Lieut. Deffotte) 
several letters fgom M. Lamartine, together with 
-! peeanet signed by him, and another by Louis 

anc. 

“The Monarchists, as well asthe ultra Repub- 
licans, are believed to have received a fatal blow 
by the defeat of the outbreak. 

“The opinions of the new Ministry are all sup- 
posed to be for a moderate Republic, with the 
exception of Carnot, who will probably have to 
retire. 

“The National Guards and line troops are re- 
solved to have a rigid investigation into the cau- 
ses of the late insurrection. It is reported that 
not only orders to the Departments for aid were 
not sent off, but that forged orders were trans- 
mitted. 

“ Admiral Le Blanc having declined the office 
of Minister of the Marine, M. Bastide, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, was appointed in his place. 
General Bedeau had been appointed Minister of 
Foreign Affairs 

‘*M. Marie, late member of the Executive Gov- 
ernment, is appointed President of the Assembly, 
in the place of Senard, the numbers being for M. 
Marie 414 votes, and for M. Dufaure 297 votes, 


“Paris, Friday Evening, June 30. 

“The city of Paris is tranquil. 

“The new Government gives satisfaction, and 
the new Minister of Finance completely disap- 
proves of the plans of his predecessor. 

“ More arrests are daily taking place. Fifteen 
hundred prisoners are confined in one prison, with- 
out even straw to lie upon. 

“Typhus fever, of the most malignant charac- 
ter, is breaking out among them. 

“M. Emilie de Girardin, editor of La Presse, is 
confined strictly.” 

It should be remembered that it was not until 
Saturday that General Cavaignac was invested 
with dictatorial powers, and the Executive Com- 
mittee resigned. Up to that time, the Committee 
had acted with promptness and energy, being 
present in person at every point of danger. Two 
of the barricades were taken by M. Arago and 
M. Lamartine; and, after the resignation of these 
gentlemen, they were constantly on horseback, 
amid scenes of imminent peril. 





THE MOVEMENT—DISORGANIZATION OF PAR- 
TIES—UPRISING OF THE PEOPLE—BUF- 
FALO CONVENTION. 


As this is the last number of the Eva which 
can reach all our subscribers before the meeting 
of the great Convention of Freemen at Buffalo, 
on the 9th of August ensuing. we have concluded 
to devote a large space in this number to a record 
of the movements of the People, on the all-im- 
portant question to come before that grand assem- 
blage. We begin with . 

PROCEEDINGS OF MEETINGS, &e. 
NEW YORK. 

Western New York is shaken from centre to 
circumference. A tremendous handbill is before 
us, signed by NINETEEN HUNDRED of the 
electors of Wyoming county, without distinction 
of party, calling a Convention of the electors of 
the county, “ opposed to the nominations of Cass 
and Taylor, and in favor of Free Soil and Free 
Labor in all territory under the constitutional 
jurisdiction of the Federal Government, to meet 
at the Court-house in Warsaw, on the 13th of 
July, to appoint delegates to a General National 
Convention, to be held at Buffalo the 9th of Au- 
gust,” &e. 

The fountains of the great deep are broken up, 
says the Wyoming Mirror. It pledges the 5,000 
voters of Wyoming to the sentiments of the call, 
and it says, Genesee, Livingston, Steuben, Sene- 
ca, and all the counties of Western New York, 
are exactly in the same condition. 

A mecting of Free Soil Whigs of Onondaga 
county has been called, to meet at Syracuse on 
the 22d, to appoint delegates to the National 
Convention. Call signed by more than one hun- 
dred Whigs. All through New York, Conventions 
are in progress, Jeffersonian leagues are in pro- 
cess of formation, ond stirring preparations on 
foot for the Convention at Buffalo. 

The New York Globe hopes that Delaware and 
Kentucky may be represented. No doubt they 
will be. The popular heart in those States is be- 
ginning to beat for Liberty. Virginia and Mary- 
land also, we doubt not, will send representa- 
tives. Non-slaveholders, anxious for homes un- 
contaminated by slavery, are not confined to free 
States. - 





NEW ENGLAND. 

The ball is rolling. Free Soil newspapers are 
multiplying. Connecticut, steady Connecticut, 
is shaking herself. The first steps towards a 
regular Free Soil political organization for the 
State were taken in Suffield on Saturday even- 
ing, the 8th of July. The recommendation is, 
that a State Free Soil Convention be held at 
Hartford, on the 26th of this month, to appoint 
delegates to Buffalo. The late editor of the Cou- 
rant (Hartford) who retired from the editorship 
of that ‘paper, because he could not sustain the 
Philadelphia nomination, is to take charge of a 
campaign Free Soil paper. 

In Massachusetts the real Democracy is coming 
uppermost. The Charlestown Freeman has changed 
editors, and declared for Van Buren, being the 
third Democratic paper in that State which has 
hoisted the Free Labor flag. State Conventions, 
we presume, will soon be called in New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, and Maine. 

PENNSYLVANIA. . 

The Mercer Luminary (Hale paper) contains a 
call for a meeting of the citizens of Mercer’ coun- 
ty, without distinction of party, “who are op- 
posed to the continued encroachments of the 
Slave Power, opposed to the extension of Slavery 
over the Territory acquired from Mexico, and in 
favor of wielding the constitutional powers of the 
Government to destroy the influence and perpe- 
tuity of slavery,” to meet at the Court-house, on 
the 28th, to appoint delegates to Buffalo. Call 
signed by 150 names. The Mercer Luminary says: 

“In two of the papers sent to us, the political 
parties to which the signers are attached, were 
designated; and in running them up, we found 
them classed as follows: 45 Whigs, 12 Democrats, 
and 11 Liberty men. We have no doubt there 
are hundreds, if not thousands, in the county, 
who approve of the object of the proposed Con- 
vention, whose names are not to the call, from the 
want of an opportunity to sign it.” 

The New York Tribune was mistaken in saying 
that the Bradford Reporter had taken down the 
Cass ticket. But it is evidently friendly to Van 
Buren, 

The Hon. David Wilmot has announced his 
intention to go with all his might for Mr. Van 
Buren. It is understood that his intention will 
soon be made public in a letter. 

We have noticed several papers in Pennsyl- 
vania, which, while carrying the Cass flag, strong- 
ly incline to Van Buren. 

The people have broken ground in Honesdale, 
Wayne county, Pennsylvania. The following 
we extract from a letter in the New York Globe, 
dated Honesdale, July 6: 

“By to-day’s mail I send you a paper contain- 
ing the ings of  Barnburner, Van Buren, 
Free meeting, held here July 4th, 
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vice presidents, and secretaries, are men who 
have fought the battles of Democracy for years 
and ever will, with free soil to stand on. it Was 
a large, a noble meeting, alike worthy of the 
county that gave birth to David Wilmot and the 
principles that called it together. I understang 
that in other portions of Northern Pennsylvaniy 
the Democracy and Independent Whigs are tak. 
ing a stand and preparing to come out, from the 
banks of the Delaware river to Lake Erie, for 
Van Buren and Free Soil.” 

ORIO. 

We could not find rooin in the Eva for even 
brief notices of all the Free Soil meetings ig 
Ohio. The people there seem to be cutting louse. 
en masse, from the old party organizations. The 
Torch Light, Greene county, (a Taylor paper.) 
contains a call for a meeting of the friends of 
Freedom, Free Territory, and Free Labor, on the 
22d of July, at Xenia. Call signed by seven 
hundred voters of Greene county, of whom one 
hundred and fifty are stated to be Libert y men, 
the others, members of the old parties. John (. 
Vaughan, formerly associate editor of the (iy. 
cinnati: Gazette, Columbus Delano, Whig member 
of the last Congress, and L. D. Campbell, dele. 
gate from Ohio to the late Whig Convention. aye 
to address the meeting. 

We have before us the proceedings of Free 
Soil meetings in Parkman, Geauga county ; Lit. 
tle Mountain, Lake county; Hamilton, Butler 
county ; Hanover, Columbiana county; Bell Grove. 
Madison county; Canfield, Mahoniag county; 
Chester, Cuyahoga county; Warren, Trumbual] 
county; Chardon, Geauga county; Mount Ver. 
non, Knox county; Delaware, Delaware county 
Sandusky, Huron county, &c. They were held 
without distinction of party, their proceedings 
were temperate, but determined, and the Buffalo 
Convent‘on was uniformly sustained, 

As a specimen of the feeling aroused by the 
servile conduct of the old parties, take*the fol- 
lowing resolutions of the Delaware county Con- 
vention : 

“ Resolved, That whatever may be the case with 
others, we are opposed to being bartered way, or 
traded over to Southern taskmasters, by any Con- 
vention or Conventions; and we do, on this 4th 
of July, 1848, again solemnly assert our inde- 
pendence of all slavery—party or otherwise. 

2s Resolved, That ‘sink or swim, live or die, 
survive or perish, we are for the Declaration’ — 

“ Resolved, That, in standing by our fathers’ 
principles, we solemnly invoke the aid of our 
fathers’ God.” 


old Trumbull—one of the strongest Whig coun- 
ties in the State: 

“The fact is not to be disguised, that many, 
very many—from present appearances a maiority 
of the Whigs of old Trumbull—feel that they 
cannot support General Taylor, without aban- 
doning those cherished principles for which they 
have contended through long years.” 

Seventeen Whig papers in Ohio, says the Cin- 
cinnati Signal, have directy or indirectly rejected 
the nomination of Taylor, viz: Cleveland Tix 
Democrat, Western Reserve Chronicle, Lebanon Star, 
Lerain Courier, Medina Whig, Ashtabula Sentinel, 
Ohio Star, Hamilton Intelligencer, Mount Vernon 
Times, Piqua Register, Marietta Intelligencer, Green- 
field Patriot, Clinton Republican, Tiffin Standard, 
Meigs County Times, Massillon Gazette, and Pains- 
ville Telegraph, To this last must be added the 
Portsmouth (O.) Clipper. 

MICHIGAN. 

The Battle Creek Liberty Press says: 

“ Conventions have been called in several of the 
counties of this State, by the Conscience Whigs, 
Wilmot Proviso Loccfocos, and Liberty men, to 
declare their opposition to the extension of Sla- 
very, and to form a permanent organization. It 
is not improbable that a Free Soil electoral ticket 
will be nominated, and that one or two Cass pa- 
pers in the interior will soon lower that flag, and 
hoist the Van Buren banner.” 

& correspondent:of the New York Evening Post, 
writing from Monroe county, says: 

“We have also the pleasnre to inform you that 
we are not alone in this movement; the political 
elements are in commotion here as well as in your 
State. Not a day passes without some accession 
to our ranks; and though there is at present no 
Van Buren paper in the State, there is every in- 
dication of the dawn of common sense among the 
people—a dawn fatal to the hopes of General 
Cass. The movement arises from the spontane- 
ous impulses of the masses, who find the Southern 
doctrines of General Cass a pill bitter to be 
taken. The Cass men are paralyzed. There are 
but few of them in this city who openly sustain 
the claims of General Cass, and these, we have 
every reason to believe, do so under the expecta- 
tion of having office from him.” 

The same paper publishes the following : 

“The following is an extract of a letter from 
Michigan, with which we have just been farnish- 
ed for publication. It is from an eminent Demo- 
crat and friend of General Cass, who writes toa 
merchant in this city, from Grand Rapids, in 
Michigan, under date of July 5: 

“CAs to politics, we hardly know where we 
are. We have Cass men, and Taylor men. and 
Van Buren men. I hope the most Cass men, but 
it is not imprcbable that we may lose the State.’ ’; 

INDIANA. 

The Cincinnati Signal says: 

“We learn that great disaffection exists in the 
Whig camp in Indiana. There has been a tre- 
mendous outpouring of the people at Lafayette, 
in opposition to the nominations of Cass and Tay- 
lor. We are informed that a Whig Convention 
of delegates from the several counties composing 
the Switzerland Congressional District of Indi- 
ana, met last week. A Congressional elector 
was duly chosen, and some other business trans- 
acted. A resolution was then offered, ratifying 
the nomination of Taylor, which, after an elo- 
quent speech from Hon. James H. Craven, in op- 
position, was rejected by a vote of two to one. 
Mr. Craven thtn introduced a resolution repudi- 
ating Taylor’s nomination, which was carried by 
a large majority.” 

“A large and enthusiastic meeting of the 
voters of Tippecanoe county, without reference 
to and independent of party, was held in the 
Court-house at Lafayette, on Thurday evening, 
the 15th instant, pursuant to public notice, for 
the purpose of expressing their sentiments 10 
reference to the action of the National Conven- 
tions of the Whig and Democratic parties. 

“On motion, Joel B. McFarland, M. D., was 
unanimously chosen President, Captain Jesse L. 
Watson and Thomas S. Cox, Vice Presidents, J, 
J. Bingham and H. M. Wolverton, Secretaries.’ 


The New York Post publishes the following : 

“From Northern Indiana, a distinguished mer- 
chant, a Democrat, has written thus to his father 
in thiscity. The letter is dated June 28. 

«¢ Ag to political matters, everything is bolt, 
on both sides here. If Van Buren (that is, Mar- 
tin) is nominated, he will poll a tremendous vote 
both in this State and Ohio. Zach. Taylor can- 
not get either State. The people are unanimous 
on this point. They won't go any more Nigger 
Souventiuns,’ no how. The motto every where is, 
‘Justice to Van Buren? If Cass had come out 
against the extension of slavery, he would have 
done much better, but now his chance is emphati- 
cally bad. Our Northern freemen are tired of 
Southern dictation, ” 

The Tippecanoe Journal, a most enthusiastic pa- 
per, recently Whig, now Free Soil, has the fol- 
lowing: 

“ Free Soil State Convention—A resolution was 
adopted by the Independent Free Soil Mass Meet- 


ing of the 4th ‘ ‘ 
bling of a State Cornvention at Indianapolis, on 


the first Wednesday in September, to respond to 
the Buffalo nominations, and select an Independ- 
ent Free Soil electoral ticket. Will our I'ree 
Soil friends in the several counties meet Old Tip- 
pecanoe in State Council? 

«Let the friends of the Wilmot or Jefferson 
Proviso in the several counties in this State meet 
and organize without delay. Without this, little 
can be effectively done—with it, much. Let every 
Congressional district be represented in the Buf- 
falo Convention.” 

ILLINOIS. 

The Democracy of Cook county held a large 
and enthusiastic meeting at Chicago, on the 5th 
instant, to ratify the nomination of Martin Van 
Buren. Mr. Dauiel Brainard, delegate to the 
Baltimore Convention from the 4th Congres- 
sional district of that State, made a report, and 
gave his reasons, at length, why he and those 


whom he represented in that Convention were 


not bound, even by the long-venerated rule of ad- 
rt the nomina- 


herence to party action, to suppo 
tion of Cass and Butler. 

The resolutions are to the same purport. One 
of them recommends a State Mass Convention at 
Ottawa, on the 30th of August next, to nominate 
a Free Territory electoral ticket. Another au- 
thorizes a delegation of fifty to the Buffalo Con- 
vention. We take the following touching inci- 











“There were fi t where there was one 
at the Cass ratification meeting. ‘The president, 


dent from the report of the Chicago Tribune: 





The Western Reserve Chronicle thus speaks of 
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_ the Locofocos of that State will soon organize a 




















“Thomas Hoyne, Esq., being called for, before 
addressing the meeting, introduced David Kenni- 
son, the sole survivor of the Boston Tea Party of 
1776—now aged 111 years. 

« The venerable man stood up amid the sponta- 
neous cheers of the crowd, and spoke for ten or 
fifteen minutes. As he told of the ‘days which 
tried men’s souls,’ his eye grew bright with the 
fire of youth, and his trembling hand with a 
firmer grasp lifted up his cane, as if he were 
again brandishing his sword in the front of battle. 
This was truly a pleasing feature in the proceed- 
ings of the day. 

“The old man closed with the words worthy 
to be engraven on the heart of every freeman— 

Make your country free, and abolish Slavery! ” 

We have just received a circular, containing 
the proceedings of Union Mass Meetings in favor 
of Free Labor and Free Soil in Kendall and Du 
Page counties. The call for the Kendall county 
meeting was circulated only two days, and al- 
though a farming county, 300 names were ob- 
tained. The meeting was held on the 30th June. 
The report says: 

“ This meeting, composed of persons from all 
parties, was one of the largest ever held in the 
county. Its discussions and action were charac- 
terized by a spirit of concession, and uncommon 
interest was manifested by all present. 

“ Business committees and officers were selected 
from the three parties, and everything of an ex- 
clusive character was carefully avoided. A dec- 
Jaration of sentiments was adopted, setting forth 
the reasons for an abandonment of party for the 
sake of principles.” 

The meeting at Du Page, though held on short’ 
notice, was large and spirited. 

The same circular contains a call for a Union 
Mass Meeting of a similar character in Wall 
county, to be held at Plainfield, on the 11th July. 

MISSOURI. 

The St. Lovis New Eva says: 

“Our own pesition is one easily understood, 
and which we have no desire to conceal. We 
stand upon the Ordinance of 1787 as our plat- 
form, insisting that its wise and salutary provi- 
sions shall be extended to all newly acquired 
free territory. It was the position assumed by 
Thomas Jefferson, whose principles in this aud 
many other respects are decidedly at war with 
those professed and practiced by the Metropoli- 
tan and all similar propagandists of slavery. So 
much for our own position.” 

The Louisville Journal says: 

“ We learn from the St. Louis New Era, that it 
has reliable intelligence from many counties of 
Missouri, that a strong and respectable portion of 


movement in favor of the Utica nominations.” 
WISCONSIN AND IOWA. 

The two leading Democratic papers in Wis- 
consin are against Cass, and for Van Buren. An 
electoral ticket for Free Soil will be found in that 
State. Iowa is also moving. 


OUR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Next we present extracts from our correspond- 
ence. The letters from which the extracts are 
taken are from slaveholding and non-slaveholding 
States, and, with one or two exceptions, were 
written on business matters, and not intended for 
publication or effect. Our readers, we doubt not, 
will be interested in thus being made acquainted 
with the current of public sentiment in different 
sections of the country. 





VIRGINIA. 


Woopstock, Suenanvoau Co., Va., 

July 18, 1848. 
My Dear Sin: Old Father Ritchie has told his 
readers that there would not be Free Soil men 
enough in this State to form an electoral ticket. 
In this he is mistaken; for 1 believe we can get 
enough in this county, and to spare. Now, it is 
our object to form an electoral ticket, if possi- 

ble, &e. 
NEW YORK, 
Ititaca, July 11, 1848. 


In your last paper I notice a disposition to unite 
with the Convention at Buffalo on the 9th proxi- 
mo, and support its nominees, if of the right 
stamp, Hale and King withdrawing. Such has 
been my determination from the first, and, so far 
as I can learn, of nine-tenths of the Liberty party 
in our vicinity. We think there is wisdom in 
such a course, and true policy. 

My copy of the Era, I presume, is read by more 
than twenty individuals — Whigs, Radicals, and 
Hunkers. 

Macepon, Wayne Co., July 10, 1848. 

There is little Taylorism or Cassism in this vi- 
cinity, always excepting office seekers and office 
holders—though, through the extraordinary ef- 
forts being made by corrupt presses and men, 
which a bad cause always requires, some are be- 
ginning to avow non-committalism, and urge the 
old argument of choice between two evils, al- 
though it puzzles them amazingly to show which 
is the least. I have but little doubt that the nom- 
inee of the Buffalo Convention, if a judicious se- 
lection, will be the choice of Western New York. 





AmsterpaM, July 13, 1848. 

The friends of Freedom, Free Territory, and 
Human Rights, in this place, of all political 
creeds, are about to be heard on this question, 
without regard to old party lines. 

The action of the Convention to assemble at 
Buffalo on the 9th of August next is looked for- 
ward to with intense interest, and, judging by 
the feeling manifested here, I predict that the 
Empire State will cast a vote for the nominee .of 
that Convention, far outnumbering any hereto- 
fore given to any individual. 


Answer to Impromptu, by J. R. J., in the Baltimore 
Patriot. By an Old Salt, who has seen “ guns 
fired in anger.” 

I will not vote for old Zack, 
Though the Southern whip crack, 
(Says Jack, and his eyes flashed with bravery ;) 
You may say what you will, 
But you had better be still, 


under the white flag of Innocence and Justice, 
with “no farther extension of slavery ” inscribed 
upon itas.our motto, We think the Whigs and 
Democrats in Massachusetts, no doubt, will form 
a new and powerful party. 

I profess to be a Democrat, but feel ashamed to 
see European Powers go ahead of our model Gov- 
ernment. We are getting behind the times. Our 
Declaration of Independence is in part a dead let- 
ter, and should be revised and altered, as dead 
letter laws are revised, altered, or repealed. 

L. G. 


. Sa.em, July 7, 1848, 
This having been a strong Whig city before 
the Taylor party came up, and everything pretty 
well under the “iron rule,” of course the surren- 
der of the leading powers to the slavery-extension 
candidate makes a gocd deal of business for the 
friends of Free Soil. But the number of brave 
spirits who are ready to do battle under the ban- 
ner of Liberty is by no means small; and they 
are in the field. ‘ 
Last evening, the Town Hall was well filled 
with merchants, mechanics, and laborers, to hear 
the Hon. Henry Wilson, of Natick, and Abraham 
Payne, Esq., of Providence. That man, the Hon. 
Stephen C. Phillips, presided; and the enthusi- 
asm with which he was greeted showed that the 
best heart of the people was still with him, not- 
withstanding his sacrifices in the cause of human- 
ity. 
oMr. Wilson was uncommonly happy in his style 
of telling the Philadelphia Convention story, in- 
terspersing it with many striking comments and 
keen hits, and closed with an earnest appeal in 
behalf of union among the friends of Liberty in 
the present struggle. He must have convinced 
every unprejudiced hearer that General Taylor 
(General Cass being out of the question) is the 
candidate of the slavery propegandists of the 
South and their Northern abettors, and that they 
know their man. 
’ Mr. Payne was listened to with breathless at- 
tention, while he delivered a brief but truly elo- 
quent and well-managed address, similar in its 
frame-work to the one he gave at the recent Wor- 
cester Convention, and which made a marked im- 
pression. He is a strong, whole-hearted man ; and 
it augurs well for the cause of Freedom to see 
such men rallying around its standard. In his 
closing remarks, he called earnestly upon the 
youNG MEN of the country, to break the trammels 
of party, and take a bold stand in defence of Hu- 
man Liberty. He told them not to be dishearten- 
ed by difficulties, but to look at what our fathers 
suffered, and get their lessons from them—never 
forgetting, that 
“Freedom’s battle once begun, 


Bequeathed fr:m struggling sire to son, 
Though baffled oft, is ever won.” 


The Hon. Charles Francis Adams, the only 
surviving son of the late John Quincy Adams, is 
to address the people here next Thursday even- 
ing. Messrs. Wilson and Payne are to speak to 
the people of Boston this evening. 

G. W. L. 


OHIO. 
New Ricunonp, July 3, 1848. 

You can place this subscription to the credit of 
the Philadelphia Convention. The country is on 
fire, and the vote of Ohio is sure for the nominee 
of the National Convention to be held 9th Au- 
gust, particularly if Mr. Van Buren is the candi- 
date. Party ties no longer hold men. Out of 
275 Whigs in our township, (Ohio.) not 20 Taylor 
men can be found. Mr.R has been a sup- 
porter of the Whig party for the last twenty 
years, and has ran on the Whig ticket for our 
Assembly; but the course pursued by the slave 
power, in making such extraordinary demands, 
has induced him to array himself in opposition. 
When such men as this abandon party, you may 
look out. The country is arousing. 

Adieu, and look out for a strong breeze from 
this quarter in November. 





Parnesvitte, Lake Co., July 6, 1848. 
We had a glorious Free Soil Anti-Slavery cel- 
ebration on the 4th instant, in this county—from 
three to five thousand present. Hon. R. Hitch- 
cock, E. Wade, J. A. Briggs, and O. P. Brown, 
Esquires, addressed the meeting ; after which, the 
Convention adjourned, to meet at Buffalo on 9th 
August next, at which the Reserve will be repre- 
sented by a large delegation. We calculate to 
‘send three hundred from Lake county. The Re- 
serve is awake, and.will present a bold front at 
the polls next November. Truly, yours, 
S. Marsua.t. 


Unionvinie, Lake Co., July 5, 1848. 
We had a glorious 4th at Painesville, with pun- 
gent and electrifying speeches from Hitchcock. 
Wade, and Briggs. We can’t go Taylor or Cass. 
The vote of the congregation of three thousand 
was taken for Cass, Taylor, and Liberty. There 
were three or four for Taylor, and about half a 
dozen for Cass; but when the vote was put for 
Liberty, an unbroken and almost unanimous vol- 
ume of ayes went up in its favor. Speakers and 
all were in favor of the Buffalo Convention on the 
9th of August. I hope the Era will notice it, and 
urge attendance and union. 
M. Witcox. 


Ruivtey, July 1, 1848. 


I believe I speak the truth when I say there is 
a general dissatisfaction in this region with the 
nominations of Cass and Taylor. An independent 
candidate of the “right stripe” will get a large 
vote in Ohio; but there are many good Whigs in 
this region who cannot go Van Buren. Many of 
them will not vote at all, unless some other man 
is nominated. When will the free North throw 
away their little political preferences, and unite 
on the one great principle, “ No more slave States 
nor slave territory!” My heart almost sinks with- 
in me to see the great North fighting and con- 
tending about the shadow, and allowing the South 
and the Devil to run off with the substance. 

Would to God that one loud and long resurrec- 
tion blast could be heard, that would wake up the 
slumbering millions of the free States to see their 
own interests, and arm them with courage to 
maintain them. 


IOWA. 
Davenport, Scott Co., July 4, 1848. 
Weare requested by a public meeting, held in 
the Court House here on the 1st instant, to trans- 
mit the two following resolutions, adopted at the 
meeting, for publication in the National Era: 





For we will have no extension of slavery. 


The boys of the North 
Are now standing forth, 
And soon will detect all your knavery ; 
With the East and the Wes' 
With numbers we are bless 
To prevent the extension of slavery. 


I will go for the man 
Who for Freedom will stand, 
(Says Jack to a tall Yankee sailor ;) 
That is right, (says the tar,) 
I had rather by far 
Go for Hale than Zachary Taylor. 


No girls for old Zack, 

Depend upon that— 
Neither Susan, nor Sally, nor Kate; 

Their motto is, Right, 

Irrespective of Might— 
And slavery they always did hate. 

Oud Satt. 

Crown Point, New York, July 3, 1848, 


PENNSYLVANIA, 
AvonpaLe, July 3, 1848. 


_ Wilmot stock (I mean his Proviso) is fast rising 
in Pennsylvania. No Southern man cin be elect- 
ed President, who is the least tinged with slavery, 
in four years. The present contest is going to be 
a tight one. The nomination of Mr. Van Buren 
Will throw the election of President into the House. 
Martin’s strength will not be felt or much known 
till the election day. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
Pawtucket, July 11, 1848, 


_ The nominations for the Presidency are work- 
ing in favor of human liberty in this place. I feel 
very well pleased with the last Era, especially the 
editorial. It meets my views in reference to the 
new movement in New York and Ohio, but it will 
require much prudence in this crisis to be ablé to 
adopt such measures as will best promote the 
cause of human liberty. . 

I am frequently asked the question, What 
course will you take, if the Barnburners organize 
a party in Rhode Island? No doubt, other friends 
of the slave, in other anton are questioned in the 
same way. Now, if Liberty party men insist that 
ety bar are wig to hogty eir franchise to 
abolish slavery join the Liberty party, or 
be called by them pro-slavery, I fear we shall not 
be doin, all that may be done for the slave at this 
time. fr am aware that it is a time when Liberty 
men are in of being led off from the object 
for which we have been so long laboring, by the 
hope of immediate success—and, consequently, 
there should be caution used now. Ihope 
We shall haye the advice of our wisest and best 
men. Yours, truly, ‘ 
Sreruen Benepicr. 


MASSACHUSETTS. ; ; ; 
Nortu Bianprorp, July 9, 1848. _ 


The great which have divi 


Resolved, That we sympathize with the Hon. J. 
P. Hale, from New Hampshire, in the pa nful and 
difficult position he has so nobly, consistently, and 
ably maintained in the Senate of the United 
States, and feel proud of the zeal and patience, 
energy and dignity, displayed by him in defence 
of Human Rights. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this meeting are 
tendered to Messrs. Giddings, Palfrey, and Tuck, 
and other Representatives in Congress who have 
supported them, for their zeal and eloquence in 
shielding the o pneu and resisting the en- 
croachments of the oppressor. 

On behalf of meeting: 

JonaTHAN Parker, Chairman. 
Samuet McHoss, Secretary. 


MARYLAND, 


Dr. Snodgrass, of Baltimore, has sent us a very 
interesting letter. The closing part having spe- 
cial relation to the Free Soil movement, we shall 
publish it in this place. The rest of the letter we 
are compelled, much against our inclination, to 
lay over till next week, when it will all appear. 

“Having referred incidentally to the Free Soil 
movement, I will close this letter with a few re- 
marks upon its p These really appear to 
be flattering. It is remarkable how many people, 
of all classes and conditions—Whigs and Demo- 
crats alike—are found openly advocating the 
movement. A meeting of its friends has been 
much talked of, and I think it likely that it will 
take place before many days. If so, the propriety 
of delegates to Buffalo, and the expediency of or- 
ganizing a Free Soil ticket, will be its special ob- 


ject. 

“ The friends of Free Soil in this State would, 
I think, most generally advise the selection of 
Mr. Van Buren. Not that he is the first choice 
of most of them—for many of them would prefer 
Judge McLean, some John P. Hale, and others 
Gerrit Smith —but simply because there would 
be less difficulty, here, in organizing upon Mr. 
Van Buren, than almost any other man that is 
likely to be named. I pect for example, would 
have preferred Gerrit Smith, as the distinctive 


candidate of the National Reformers. I entered 
the Industrial Con in the hope of being able 


to promote his nomination, and I expected to vote 
for him. But the conduct of some of the Balti- 
more de to that body, since their return, 
in falsely characterizing it as an ‘ Abolition Con- 
vention,’ has destroyed whatever 

ve been of a National 


here ; and, under the continuante of such circum. 
wend ke tatiana Reformer here, of course, 
be left free to support the nominee of the 


I consid- 
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if he saw fit. 
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or act rendering him worthy to bear that odious 
name! But, if not an out-and-out opponent of 
slavery, he at least cannot be called a doughface. 
What he says he is ready to do defore an elec- 
tion, he would, I think, do e/rer it; and, in saying 
to the corrupting and desolating wave of Slave 
‘thus far shalt thou go, and no farther, he would 
do enough to cause his name to stapd out, on the 
page of American history, in glorious contrast 
with the willing instruments of Despotism, who 
superseded him in 1844! As a beginning hig elec- 
tion would be a decided gain to the cause of Free- 
dom. Southern Despotism knows this, and hence 
the illy-concealed terror with which his nomina- 
tion is contemplated ! 

_ “In view of present aspects and prospects, there 
is, surely, much to inspire hope in the bosoms of 
those of us who have been called to grapple face 
to face with that Power whose daring encroach- 
ments seem, at length, to have aroused the co- 
workers of the free States to an earnestness of pur- 
pose, on which I think we may safely rely for the 
certain and glorious triumph of our common 
cause. 


KENTUCKY, 
Canin Creek P. O., Lewis Co, 
July 12, 1848, 
* * * * s * * 

I send, as a sample, your paper to He 
is a commission merchant in , and a Free 
Territory man. The paper will do him great 
good, and he,will do good with it. He thinks he 
can get several subscribers there. There is a 
rapid increase here in Liberty principles, and a 
great demand for something to read on the ques- 
tion of Slavery. 

When I first spoke openly on the subject here, 
an old citizen of , of much property and in- 
fluence, wrote me a letter advising me to leavethe 
State, or “he would not be surprised to hear of 
my being missing ;” and if I dared to come to 
, (ten miles distant,) and should there utter 
my sentiments, he would head sixty men, take me 
to the river, duck me, and tar and feather me. I 
went on as usual; was there frequently, day and 
night; in less than three years, printed those very 
“sentiments,” and with my own hands distrib- 
uted more than fifty of my pamphlets, making it 
a business. There was no interruption — many 
seeking for it, receiving it kindly, and promising 
careful reading. The ,an intelligent Dem- 
ocrat, said he had thought it impolitic to say or 
do anything on the question of slavery; but now 
he is determined to read everything he can get on 
the subject, saying it will be the issue in 1852. 

The Anti-Slavery friends here were originally 
Whigs. They will not touch Taylor. We are 
trying to get up a ticket for John P. Hale, or 
rather for Liberty. Yours for freedom, 

J.G. Fer. 


THE VOICE OF THE LIBERTY PRESS. 


Finally, we present the latest expressions of 
opinion from the Press of the Liberty Party, so far 
as we have been able to collect them. It will be 
seen that the Buffalo Convention receives its sanc- 
tion generally. 

With this record, we clear our files, and next 
week intend to make room once more for some 
miscellaneous and literary matters of general in- 
terest. 


From the Liberty (Me) Standard, July 13th. 
THE LIBEBTY PARTY, AND ITS PRESENT DUTY. 

This new and precipitated state of things has 
placed the embodied friends of freedom in some 
new relations, requiring their highest firmness 
and wisdom. Towards the old parties, themselves 
embodying and controlled by the slave power, the 
path of duty was plainly that of entire separation. 
But new organizations are coming into existence, 
composed of men who have abandoned the old par- 
ties; who can of necessity have no party connec- 
tion with slaveholders; who are organizing as an 
antagonistic power to it in one respect; whose is- 
sue is one of transcendent magnitude—and they, 
the best and most anti-slavery portions of their 
former parties. They have taken up one of the 
objects of the Liberty party. We have studied 
this movement—its spirits, aims, and men—with 
all the accuracy we could command, sensible in 
some measure that Abolitionists havein charge all 
that is dear to millions that are, and that are to 
be. They must not be betrayed. 

The cause of free soil has been conducted re- 
spectfully towards the Liberty party, and we must 
not be outdone in magnanimity. Many of itslead- 
ing men, at least, are among the ablest and best 
men in the nation. While Mexican territory is 
now ours more than equal to the original thirteen 
States, into which slavery is determined to enter, 
and the remainder of Mexico is but its prospec- 
tive victim, the question of its prohibition is in- 
deed one of amazing magnitude, which must not 
fail for want of any freeman’s aid, if brought 
within the reach of sound principles. But if the 
Liberty party is required to concede that Corn- 
wallis has a right to hold New York, in order to 
raise an army to drive Hove out of Boston, it will 
promptly conclude it is dealing with Tories, and 
continue to fight alone for the “independence of the 
colonies.” In other words, it cannot—must not— 
will not—abandon its fundamental principles. As 
an individual, if but fifty men in the country were 
to adhere to them, we would be one of the fifty. 
Those who adopt the /ree soil principle must un- 
derstand that the Liberty party, now some hun- 

dreds of thousands of voters strong, will adhere to 
its principles, because they are right and necessary, 




















even on the testimony of all candid opposers. | 


There is no other ground on which the North 
can stand and work out the redemption of the 
country. Most of the leading Proviso men in the 
country have, in one way or another, endorsed 
the correctness of our principles, and are they to 
ask their surrender? Certainly not. It is one 
thing to defer certain opplications of these princi- 
ples to meet a great extraordinary issue, but quite 
another to repudiate them either in the canvass 
or nominations, or even permit them to lie unas- 
serted. 

The question at issue is plain and simple. Is 
Federal power by the Constitution /ree power or 
slave power? Canitcreate, uphold, or tolerate, that 
crime Within its jurisdiction? The Liberty party 
affirm that the National Government is bound to 
carry the Law of Liberty to the verge of its juris- 
diction, in every department of its administration, 
on land and sea, separating forever between State 
Tyranny and National Freedom. If this ground 
is not good, there is none on which the North can 
stand and resist slavery in the General Govern- 
ment, for the Constitution makes no circumstan- 
tial distinctions where slavery may be promoted, 
and where not. If slavery has a right to breathe 
at all beyond the limits of State despotism which 
gave it being, (admitting now the slight exception 
of the “ fugitive clause,”) it has a right to exist in 
Mexican territory, and any party opposing it will 
find itself on the sand The slaveholders are 
right, the Proviso wrong. 

A party of expedients is unworthy of support. 
There must be solid bottom principles to which 
it will give an honest, living adherence, and this 
is especially true in a war against old usurpations 
with powerful entrenchments. Our independence 
was achieved because we rested the argument on 
fundamental truth. And if this new movement 
will plant itself on the true principles of constitu- 
tional liberty, we will give it our humble support. 
So will the Liberty party—so will Mr. Hale, but 
on no ground short of that. 


From the Bangor (Me.) Gazette. 
NOT ALARMED. 

Our acknowledgments are tendered to the Com- 
mittee of the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society for the Address forwarded to us by their 
Circular. We assure them that we entertain a 
high opinion, not only of their motives, but of 
their wisdom and foresight. But we are con- 
strained to that address as ill-timed, and 
as indicative of a distrust of Liberty men and 
Liberty movements, not in keeping with the pres- 
_ent state of our great cause. 

We do not enter upon a discussion of the ques- 
tion now, as to the propriety of the Liberty men 
making common cause with the Conscience Whigs 
and Democratic Barnburners. We ave in favor of 
a fall representation of the Liberty men in the 
p Convention; and, in case a Platform is 
fixed by that Convention sufficiently broad for 
Liberty men to stand upon, we are decidedly in 
favor of uniting with them in making a nomina- 
tion—and of securing that nomination to John P. 
Hale, if it can be so seoured; if not, to support 
the nomination made, if the nominee pledges 
the platform. In case the platform is too narrow, 
the Liberty men would of course withdraw. 

In approving this course, we forget no obliga- 
tion to our noble candidate. On this question he 
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McLean, Mr. Preston King, Mr. Charles Allen, 
Stephen C. Phillips, Mr. Giddings, and others we 
might name, are of the number. Old prejudices 
are melting—old things are passing away, 

What we foresaw and foretold, and were se- 
verely chastised for foregeeing and foretelling, has 
not taken us by surprise; nor shall we be weak 
enough to be frightened when the “spirits from 
the vasty deep,” we have called for so many 
years, “come at our bidding.” 

In conclusion, we only add— 

1. We have no space for the long address. 

2. Our conviction is, that, though it might do no 
harm, it could do no good in Maine. * 


From the Hampshire (Mass.) Herald. 
THE BUFFALO CONVENTION—UNION. 

The approaching Mass Convention of the 

friends of Free Soil, to be held at Buffalo, is at- 
tracting no little attention. Its action we believe 
will have an important bearing upon the result of 
the election. The accomplishment of a mighty 
purpose is aimed at; the movers are agitated by 
a love of Liberty ; the hearts of the masses are 
eager for the contest ; and it needs but a proper 
degree of moderation and judgment in the selec- 
tion of candidates, to touch the heart-strings of 
the people in such a manner as will cause them 
to vibrate with a power which will strike ter- 
ror to the hearts of the advocates of Oppression. 
. Who will be the candidates? We know not. 
The choice appears to lie between Martin Van 
Buren and Jobn P. Hale. As at present advised, 
we do not think Mr. Van Buren can receive the 
votes of the Abolitionists. We trust, for the sake 
of union, he will not receive the nomination. Fur- 
thermore, we do not consider it sound policy to 
nominate him. He cannot poll so large a vote as 
John P. Hale, with Joshua R. Giddings for Vice 
President. Such a ticket would be the best, and, 
we think, the on/y one that can unite all sections 
in this election. Messrs. Hale and Giddings would 
come before the people fresh from their contests 
with the slaveholders—the fit representatives of 
the anti-slavery sentiment of the country, Hun- 
dreds of thousands of honest and true-hearted 
men have witnessed with admiration Mr.. Hale’s 
course in the Senate, and are eager to attest their 
gratitude and devotion to the Man for the Hour, 
by giving him their votes. 

We trust the Liberty party in every State will 
not fail to send delegates to this Convention. We 
do not suppose that they will thereby feel bound 
by its decision. If a union can be effected, let it 
not be our fault if it be defeated. 

As to the course Mr. Hale will pursue. We 
believe he will take such a course as in his opin- 
ion will best subserve the great principles he has 
at heart. We do not think he will stand in the 
way of the Northern movement. In his letter 
of acceptance he anticipated a movement similar 
to the one now in progress. We believe he will 
decline. And we trust it will be given in the 
manner indicated in the article from the Era. Ii 
would then be perfectly satisfactory. A dele- 
gated Convention of the party that nominated 
him, could with entire safety determine whether 
or not to accept his declination. 

We ask the attention of Liberty men to the 
Address of the American and Foreign Anti-Sla- 
very Society. which we publish to-day; and also 
the able article from the National Era. The 
present is a critical moment, and it is necessary 
for the friends of Liberty to move cautiously, de- 
liberate calmly, act wisely, with a view to the 
furtherance of the great principles aimed at. 


From the Charter Oal:, Connecticnt. 
UNION AGAINST SLAVERY-EXTENSION. 

An interesting and important address “'T'o the 
Friends of Liberty,” bearing the signature of 
“members of the Executive Committee of the 
American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society,” 
will be found on our first page. * * * 

With the general statements and reasonings of 
this appeal, we concur. That Liberty men should 
in no wise restrict the purpose of their organiza- 
tion, that they should in no degree lower their 
standard or modify their principles to suit the 
convenience of others, and that no collateral issue 
should induce them, for a single moment, to lose 
sight of or defer their ultimate aim, we most fully 
believe. But we think it does not necessarily fol- 
low that we should keep aloof from all other or- 
ganizations, which seek to accomplish, not all, but 
a portion of the work which we propose to our- 
selves. If such a union involved the final relin- 
quishment, or even the temporary deferment, of 
our greater work, policy and principle would alike 
forbid our entering into it. But does it so? “No 
Extension of Slavery” is involved in the broader 
issue which Liberty men make. We are desirous 
of carrying this, and more. Others, who have 
but just emancipated themselves from party 
thraldom, are, at present, content with this. They 
can hardly exaggerate its importance, though we 
think that their views are not as comprehensive 
as our own. Now, shall we reject their aid, or 
refuse to unite with them, in achieving that part 
of our work which they are willing to do? Specu- 
late and deal in abstractions and generalities as we 
may, the work, if accomplished at oll, must be ac- 
complished ‘in detail. We may insist that ail 
should be done, but we can do only one thing at a 
time. Just now, the slaveholders have made 
Slavery-Extension an issue. Liberty men accept 
it, of course; for it is included in the more com- 
prehensive issue which they make. The “ Barn- 
burners” and the Free Soil Whigs accept it also. 
Here, then, are three classes of men, differing in 
other respects, but agreeing in this: that slavery 


| shall be excluded from territory now free. Is there 


any insuperable objection to the codperation of 
these classes in the one thing upon which they 
agree? Liberty men cannot, of course, relinquish 
their ulterior designs upon slavery, nor need they. 
The union which we suggest involves no such re- 
linquishment. We merely say to the slavery- 
restrictionist, let us work together so far as we 
are agreed ; and in the mean time we are steadily 


| approximating towards our ultimate purpose. 
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Slavery restricted, is an important step towards 

slavery destroyed—and, as the issue is now pre- 

sented, it is the first step that must be taken. * * 
We frankly admit that we desire a union upon 


| this issue of all parties that are opposed to the 





extension of slavery. * * 

It is true, that terms of union may be proposed, 
which no consistent Liberty man could accept. 
For instance: we could support no man for the 


| Presidency who is committed against our ulterior 


objects, and whose influence is pledged to defeat 
them. For that reason, Liberty men cannot, 
without a criminal sacrifice of their integrity, con- 
cur in the nomination of the late Utica Conven- 
tion: Mr. Van Buren’s pledge to veto any bill 
abolishing slavery in the District of Columbia, 
and his casting vote, in the United States Senate, 
to establish a censorship of the mails, still stand re- 
corded against him; and the former is virtually 
reiterated in his letter to the Utica Convention. 
We are not disposed to detract from the merit of 
his pregent position as an avowed slavery-restric- 
tionist, or to cast a shadow of an impftation upon 
the motives which have urged him once more to 
enter the arena of political strife. We are more 
than willing to believe them pure and noble; and 
from our heart we honor the man who could dare 
to disintegrate himself from his old political 
friends and associates, at such a crisis as this, and 
upon so grave an issue. But Martin Van Buren 
is committed against our most cherished purposes ; 
and for the Liberty party to abandon its own can- 
didate to support him, would be suicidal. In our 
own opinion, there is not the most remote proba- 
bility that it will do so. For one, we do not ask, 
in going into the election upon the issue now 
made up, that the Free Territory candidate shall 
agree with us in our ulterior views, but simply 
that he shall not be committed against them. * * 

We certainly prefer John P. Hale to any other 
man who is likely to be nominated by the People’s 
Convention, to be held at Buffalo, in August next. 
We think that it would be the truest policy of 
that Convention to nominate him, and our hopes 
are strong that it will do do. But if, after con- 
sultation and mature deliberation, another man 
is designated, who, though he may not embrace 
all of our principles, is yet not committed against 
the ultimate object of our organization, and who 
is, in other respects, qualified for the office, we 
can see no reason why Liberty men should not 
give him their support, provided that Mr. Hale 
should withdraw, in view of the occurrence of the 
contingency contemplated in his letter accepting 
the Liberty nomination. Such a union, for a spe- 
cific pu , Would not, in our apprehension, be 
an abandonment of the Liberty Party, far less of 
Liberty principls ; nor is the codperation con- 
templated at all incompatible with our independent 
position as a distinct party. 

From the Liberty (N. Y.) Press. 
THE BUFFALO nee oda 

Our readers are generally aware that a Con- 
vention has been called of the friends of Free 
Soil, Free Labor, Free S h, and Free Men, to 
assemble at Buffalo, on the 9th of August next, 
to take action in to the Presidency. The 
call emanated from a People’s State Convention 
in Ohio, recently met at Columbus. The call was 
virtually seconded by the recent Democratic 
State Convention held at Utica, by the appoint- 
ment of the rejected Baltimore delegates to at- 
tend such Convention. It has been seconded by 
the great State Convention of the People which 
met at Worcester on the 28th ultimo, when dele- 
gates to represent the State at large were selected 
to attend at Buffalo. The delegates were chosen 
Waetie, winning ove na Cumioanee 

e in looking over pro- 
ceedings, that prominent Whigs, Democrats, and 
Liberty men, partici in them. Among the 
latter were some of the truest and oldest members 
of our in Ohio; and some of them were 
members of the Convention at Buffalo which 


nominated Mr, Hale. At the Worcester Conven-. 
tion we notice the names of Mr. Leavitt, Mr. 


oy, and Mr, Fisher, ss taking ® prominent 
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part in the proceedings. The two former were 
members of the Convention which nominated 
Mr. Hale, and they delivered powerful addresses 
at Worcester, and Mr. Leavitt was one of the 
committee on resolutions and address. A State 
Central Committee of “the new party” (if it 
should be so designated) was chosen at Worces- 
ter, and we observe among the names of its mem- 
bers those of Dr. Swan, the Chairman of the 
Massachusetts Liberty Central Committee, and 
Messrs. Minot and Fisher, prominent members 
of the Liberty party in that State. Hon. Wil- 
liam Jackson, often an honored candidate of our 
party in that State, who has frequently presided 
at our State Conventions there, and who was a 
member of the Convention which nominated Mr. 
Hale, is one of the delegates chosen to attend at 
Buffalo in August. No older or better Liberty 
party men can be found in our ranks than those 
who attended or participated in the proceedings 
of the Worcester Convention. We allude to 
these facts maifly for the purpose of saying, that 
there seems to be a general disposition among 
our friendsto attend the Buffalo Convention. It 
is called as a Mass Convention, irrespective of 
party, and men of all parties are invited to be 
present, and participate in its deliberations. Its 
aim is to advance the cause of human freedom, 
and it will be free for the discussion of principles 
and men. No one will be bound by its proceed- 
ings or its results, merely because he atfends 
upon or participates in its discussions. In view 
of these facts, and because it will be one of the 
most imposing and important Conventions ever 
held in this country, we hope the Liberty men in 
this State will follow the example of their breth- 
ren in Ohio and Masachusetts, and attend the 
Buffalo Convention. It will be a mighty gather- 
ing, and we trust its doings may drive a long 
nail into the coffin of the Slave Power. Let 
us go! : 


From the same. 
THE BUFFALO CONVENTION. 

By reference to another column, it will be seen 
thatthe “ Friends of the Wilmot Proviso” in Coos 
have taken time by the forelock, and have already 
chosen a delegate to the Free Soil Convention. 
Since last week, we have received quite a number 
of communications on the subject of having this 
State represented fully in that Convention ; and 
all concurring warmly in favor of such represent- 
ation. In this we agrce with them. What meas- 
ures, then, shall be taken to that end? In the 
absence of other suggestions, we would suggest 
that meetings be called in the several counties, of 
all in favor of preserving Freedom on Free Soil, 
to choose one or more delegates who will attend. 
The short time between this and the assembling 
of that Convention, together with the busy season 
of the year, would seem to preclude the holding 
of a State Convention. Will the county commit- 
tees, or others igterested, see to this matter with- 
out delay? 


From the Liberty (N. Y.) Star. 


To join in this movement, Liberty men have 
likewise a cordial invitation. Shall they accept 
it? Will they abandon their own tried candi- 
date, and support the nominee of the Buffalo 
Convention? We can answer for one humble in- 
dividual—if the Buffalo Convention nominate a 
man qualified in other respects, and TRUF TO LIB- 
ERTY. We shall support him. If not, not. Mar- 
tin Van Buren is not that man. He still inti- 
mates that he would veto a bill abolishing slavery 
in the District of Columbia. He utters no re- 
grets for his past services in behalf of slavery. 


From the Western (Iil.) Citizen. 
EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND FORTY-FOUR AND 
KIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND FORTY-EIGHT. 

There is no parallel whatever between the 
movement of the present Wilmot Provisoists and 
the sham professions of members of both the old 
slavery-ridden parties in 1844 on the Texas ques- 
tion. Nobody will claim that there was any hon- 
esty in either of the old parties at that time, in 
their anti-Texas professions. The Liberty party, 
by confiding in either, and casting their votes 
with them, would have been duped, and, in effect, 
borne no testimony whatever on that issue. But 
who will undertake to say that those friends of 
the Wilmot Proviso who have sundered the ties 
of party for the sake of the principle, do not make 
a real issue? Who will contend that the Liber- 
ty party, by codperating with these, will not 
speak on that issueé * * * * * 
The case is now, as all must admit, widely differ- 
ent. A very large number of our fellow-citizens, 
in various parts of the country, are prepared to 
dissolve, now and forever, the ligaments which 
bind them to the pro-slavery parties, and meet 
each other, not as partisans, but as men, upon the 
immediate practical issue of Slavery Extension. 
Allow that the mass of these have not become 
thoroughly indoctrinated into the objects of the 
Liberty organization, what is there to prevent 
their becoming so, when the party whip and spur 
and shackles—the only instruments by which 
the slave power have heretofore controlled the 
North—are once more cast off and discarded, and 
the slaveocrats defeated on this issue? 

From Burritt’s Christian Citizen. 
REFORM—PROGRESS—UNION. 

* %* j% Itis not atime to split hairs upon 
old threadbare issues of party warfare, neither is 
it a time for any friend of freedom or humanity 
to sacrifice one jot of the principles in which he 
believes; but it is a time for mutual concession 
and compromise upon all other questions, for the 
sake of a union with all parties for the overthrow 
of the worst injustice and the most inhuman op- 
pression by which God’s children were ever curs- 
ed, or a nation disgraced and ruined; and it is 
with sincere regret that we have noticed a dispo- 
sition, qn the part of some of the ablest of the ad- 
vocates of immediate emancipation, to stand aloof 
from the movement, and attempt to cramp one of 
the noblest enterprises that the world has ever 
seen, by the bigotry of a party creed, and the 
quibble of a party name. From the magnanimity 
of the views put forward by Mr. Leavitt at the 
great Mass Convention held recently in this city, 
we were hardly prepared for such a narrow 
“platform-thaking” leader as appeared in last 
week’s Emancipator, and still more were we sur- 
prised and grieved by the tone of the circular put 
forth during the last week by a committed of the 
American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, to 
which are subscribed the honored names of Ar- 
thur and Lewis Tappan—those long-tried friends 
of the slave, and faithful opponents of the power 
that makes men slaves. 

We consider all attempts to check or restrain 
the spontaneous uprising of the people for the sole 
purpose of putting down chattel slavery upon this 
Continent, by holding up party creeds, of what- 
ever name or nature, as prejudicial, in the highest 
degree, to the success of the great and united ef. 
forts so auspiciously begun, and trust that our 
Liberty friends will look well to the responsibili- 
ty which rests upon them, before they decide to 
reject the nominations which may be made at the 
Buffalo Convention by the delegates of all par- 
ties—thus creating a division in the hosts of free- 
dom which may jeopardize the realization of those 
hopes, for the fulfilment of which they have toiled 
so ardently and long. We had thought to devote 
some portion of our paper to-day to an argument 
with some of our impracticable friends of the 
Liberty party, upon the position in which they at 
present stand ; but the leading article of the last 
number of the National Era does it so much bet- 
ter, and withal with so much better grace, (Dr. 
Bailey being a Libérty party man.) that we give 
way to make room for a portion of his very cogent 
remarks and reasons for recommending, at the 
present crisis, Union. 

From the Vermont Liberty Gazette. 
THE ADDRESS. 

We publish to-day an address from the Nation- 
al Central Committee, which contains many im- 
portant facts and suggestions well worthy of the 
attention of Liberty men; yet we think some part 
of it is not quite as conciliatory as it might be. 
We have no wish to lose our identity as a party, 
to abandon our principles, or lower our standard 
in the least ; at the same time, we ought not to 
turn a cold shoulder to those who are willing to 
break away from the old parties, and take one 
step in the right direction We ought rather to 
bid them God speed, and, if necessary, assist them 
in taking the next step, and thus by conciliatory 
and attractive means draw them to us, and induce 
them eventually to come upon the same platform 
with ourselves. We believe more can be accom- 
plished in this way than by any coercive or re- 
pulsive measures that may be adopted. 


From the Pittsburg Saturday Visiter. 

We will publish next week the able address of 
the Executive Committee of poe American ont 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, and our commen 
haneen. We do not agree with the Committee, 
and think the National Era has the right position. 


——— 


THE VERMONT LIBERTY STATE CONVENTION 
AND UNI 


This Convention met at Montpelier, Vermont, 
on the 4th of July. The report says: “Seldom, 
if ever, have we had a larger, more spirited, or 
more deeply interesting Convention in the State.” 
The following extract from the official report 
shows the favor with which the Convention re- 
garded the Buffalo Convention: 

“ Most of the evening was taken up with a most 
animated discussion as to the propriety of ap- 
pointing —— to attend the Conven- 
tion on the 9th of August, which resulted in the 
almost unanimous conclusion, that since we had 
our candidates in the field, it would look too much 
as though dissatisfied with our nominees, 
if del were sent by this Convention to assist 
in com mrt other candidates, An earnest wish 





was however expressed, that the real friends of 
freedom and free territory. of all parties, would 
call a Convention in this State immediately, for 
the purpose of appointing delegates to attend the 
Buffalo Convention.” 





THE BUFFALO CONVENTION, 


‘The Convention about to assemble at Buffalo 
will, unquestionably, in point of numbers, char- 
acter, and talent, equal any which has ever been 
held in this country. Yet, as we regard it, there 
is more than a probability that it will prove the 
greatest farce in which earnest and honest men 
ever engaged. It might shake the nation ; it might 
revolutionize our politics ; it might lay broad and 
deep the foundations of that Christian Democracy, 
the advent of which the generous hearts of all par- 
ties have long prayed for ; it might lift up a stand- 
ard around which the long-abused, and mocked 
and insulted masses of both the "great parties 
would rally with hope anid confidence; it might 
place its nominee in the Presidential chair: and by 
discarding poor policies and strategies,and utterin 
clearly and boldly the great Thought of Liberty 
and Fraternity which underlies its movement. it 
might rebuke that insane spirit o; military glory 
which is clouding with blood the beautiful prom- 
ise of French Republicanism, and by virtue of 
which the Slave Power has dictated and controll- 
ed both of the great parties in our own country in 
their selection of candidates; it might, by one 
well-directed and home blow, prostrate that Slave 
Power in the dust, and make the freedom and the 
— of all the great end and aim of Govern- 
ment. 

But, unless we are deceived by present appear- 
ances, it will do no such thing. Men of ordinary 
talent and influence, earnest and honest, will come 
together, and, afraid of each other, and distrust- 
ing the people, suppress their real feelings and 
deep convictions, palter and temporize, pass a few 
resolutions against the extension of slavery, care- 
fully guarded by reservations in favor of fostering 
and protecting the curse where it exists at the 
present time, make a few pointless speeches, full 
of magnificent generalities, and go home and await 
the harvest of their labors at the election. Un- 
less we altogether mistake the tone and temper of 
popular feeling, that harvest will do little honor 
to their political husbandry. ‘To rouse the Peo- 
ple, to call them out in the fresh and irresistible 
enthusiasm which at this crisis can only ensure 
success, they must have an object worthy of the 
toil and struggle to which they are invited. A 
mere cold and timid negation will not answer— 
there must be something positive. The axe must 
be laid at the root of the tree; the mere lopping 
off a branch here and there is not worth the effort 
which it costs. Let the Buffalo Convention speak 
as its members feel—let them for once have faith 
in the People, and dare to tell them the Truth, 
and the People will respond to their call. The 
trumpet which is to gather the hosts of freedom 
toa conflict worthy of their arms must give no 
uncertain sound, 

We call upon such men as John Van Buren, 
Rathbun, King, Bryant, Sedgwick, and Field, of 
New York ; upon such men as Giddings, and Ham- 
lin, and Campbell, and Brinckerhoff, of Ohio; 
and upon Palfrey, and Sumner, and Adams, and 
Phillips, and Allen, and Wilson, of Massachu- 
setts, to see to it that they do not lose the present 
glorious opportunity of founding the Party of the 
People. In the Providence of God, a mighty re- 
sponsibility rests upon these men. Will they rise 
to the sublime attitude of the crisis? Will they 
indeed prove the Men for the Hour? 

The Proviso is too narrow for the basis of a 
great party. There are indications, too, that its 
single question will be settled at this very session 
of Congress on the ground of the Missouri com- 
promise. The precedent thus established, the 
Slave Power will see to it that its future aggres- 
sions upon Mexico fall below the free line. What 
then becomes of the Free Soil party? 

Of all the speeches which have been made at 
the various Free Soil Conventions, we like best 
that of Charles Sumner, at Worcester. It indi- 
cates, on the part of its author, an adequate con- 
ception of the scope and magnitude of the move- 
ment which the crisis requires. Let the spirit 
of the following extract prevail in the Buffalo 
Convention, and our present fears will prove 
groundless, and the highest hopes which its call 
has excited will be more than realized : 

“Let us proclaim ‘Liberty, Equality, Frater- 
nity’—Liberty to the captive—Equality between 
the master and his slave—Fraternity with all 
men; the whole comprehended in that sublime 
revelation of Christianity, the Brotherhood of 
Mankind. 

“In the contemplation of these great interests, 
the intrigues of party—the machinations of poli- 
ticians—the combinutions of office-seekers, seem 
all to pass from our sight. Politics and morals 
are no longer divorced from each other, but be- 
come one and inseparable in the holy wedlock of 
Christian sentiment. Such a union elevates the 
first, while it gives new efficiency to the latter. 
The discussions of politics have a grandeur which 
they have never before assumed. Released from 
those topics which concern only the selfish strife 
for gain, and which are perhaps independent of 
morals, they come home tothe hearts and conscien- 
ces of men. A novel force passes into the con- 
tests of party, breathing into them the breath of 
a new life, of Hope, of Progress, of Justice, of 
Humanity. 

“Tt is easy to see from this demonstration to- 
day, and from the glad tidings that swell upon us 
from all the free States, that this great cause of 
Freedom, to which we now dedicate ourselves, 
will sweep the heart-strings of the People! It 
will smite all the chords with a might which shall 
draw forth emotions such as no political struggle 
has ever caused before. It will move the young, 
the middle-aged, and the old. It will find a place 
in the family circle, and mingle with the flame of 
the household hearth. It will touch the souls of 
mothers, wives, sisters, and daughters, until the 
sympathies of all shall swell in one firm.and irre- 
sistible voice against the deep damnation, in this 
age of Christian light, of lending new sanction to 
theslavery of our brother-man.” 





J. G. W. 
THIRTIETH CONGRESS. 
FIRST SESSION, 
J ony 12. 


Senate.—The Senate refused to agree to the amendments 
of the House to the Indian Appropriation Bill, and insisted 
upon its own. A committee of conference was appointed. 

On motion of Mr. Bright, the consideration of the Oregon 
Territor al Bill was resumed. 

Mr. Jefferson Davis addressed the Senate. The twelfth 
section of the bill, he said, is practical abolition by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, and for this reason it was that 
he had ofiered hie amendment. 

All that the South bad asked was to be left alone in the en- 
os of the privileges guarantied to them by the Consti- 
tation. 

Compromises, to render them valid, required the senction 
of the States. and in no other way, under the provisions of 
the Constitution, could they be made binding. 

Under the Constitution, slaves are recognised as property ; 
and every law which has been passed, regulating slavery, has 
been passed under the authority of that portion of the Con- 
stitution relating to this matter. 

If the existence of slavery be recognised there by the Con- 
stitution, what right has Congress to take from the citizens 
of any State this property—to prohibit it in any Territory 
the joint property of the people of all the States ? 

Congress has no power in ewe _ property, than-to 
protect the hold in the p ion of it. } 

He did not believe that the right to a-quire carried with it 
the right to govern. The power of the General Government 
to acquire is derived from the States, and the power to gov- 
ern, under the Constitution, from the same source. And the 
power of territorial governments provided by Congress must 
always be subordinate to the rights of yerere. 

To determine what shall be: property in a Territory is the 
highest function of sovereignty, and he denied that the-sove- 
reignty existed in the Territorial Governmente, or that they 
had any power to exclade it from Territories the property of 
the United States, and held by the he: a maa as 
the common agent for the benefit of the w People. 

Were it the paramount, the sincere desire of the agitators 
to get rid of slavery, then the course of conduct would be ex- 
actly the opposite of that pursued. It would be to throw it 
into the Territories Suuth, to spread the slave popniation 
over a greater extent of country, not to confine it within its 

seut limits. 

We hear the institution of Slavery at the South constantly 
denounced as a moral evil. And yet, had they purer states- 
men or more sincere divines st the North than at the South‘ 
The institution has existed from the funndation of Govern- 
ment—it is recognised in the Divine Law, and goes even fur 
ther back than that—to the sons of Shem, who bave crosse7 
the broad Atlantic to fulfil the destiny imposed upon them 
by the Almighty. 

3 the object be emancipation, they must look through the 
vista of long anticipation, or to the scenes of Hayti; and, if 
they have morality for their object, then must they extend 
the area of their operations. 

What have the Abolitionists accomplished by their agita- 
tions and efforts ; have they emancipated one slave? Some 
they have stolen, it is true, but have they emancipated one? 

It was the sympathy of the South for the North that in- 
dueed the South to enter into two wars with Great Britain. 
The South were prosperous under the institutions of Great 
Britain ; and it was to resist her oppressions of their North- 
ern brethren that they came to the rescue. 80, also, in 
the war of 1812—it did not originate in upon the 
interests of the South. The South had done much for their 
Northern brethren, and they were ready to do more. 

can be no compromise unless upon a just line, dis- 
tinetly defined and inviolable. If the North insist upon 
d around the Sonth a chord on which is to be their an- 
nihilation, then he was prepared to resist. If the Senate 
voted down his amendment then he should stand prepared 
to guard against consequences, from whatever quarter they 


Mr. Clayton thought, if it was the intention of Congress to 

period, it was time that something 
opinion of the Senate on some 
nued, amendments were 
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virlated the terms of the Ordinance of 1787, He desired t: 
give the Senator an opportunity to say whether ne ‘rea J 
rectly understood a 

Mr. Calhoun would answ Fr very cordially, but h et, 
that he could not do so satisfactorily. Under the Ordinance 
of 1797, a solemn compact was entered into for the delivery 
of fugitive slaves among the States, and he regretted to state 
that Michigan was one of the States which had refused to 
comply with the requirements of the compact. 

Mr. Fitzgerald said that there were a few Abolitionists in 
Michigan, who might have viclated that Ordinance, but the 
great body of the people were desirous to see the spirit of the 
Ordinance carried out. He put it to the Senator, whether 
the whole people of Michigan should be held responsible for 
the acts of a few. 

Mr. Calhoun said emphatically that the State of Michigan 
was bound to carry out the stipulations of the compact. but, 
80 far from having done so, he had*never known a more fla- 
grant violation of obligation. 

Mr. Corwin inquired whether the Supreme Court had not 
decided that the States have no power to make laws for this 
object ? . 

Mr. Cathoon would let his colleague answer the question. 

Mr. Butler said that the case before the Court did not re- 
quire the Chief Justice to go so far as he had gone. So far as 
the point at issue was concerned, he did not think the deci- 
sion could be so construed. 

Mr. Cathoun thought, at. the time, the decision refered to 
ove of the most extraordinary ever made in a court of justice. 
He insisted that the States have the power to carry the law 
into effect. 

Mr. Corwin referred to an embassy from the State of Ken- 
tucky to the sovereign State of Ohio, to negotiate in refer- 
ence to this qnestion of fugitive slaves, and to the result, in 
the passage by Ohio of a law not only in reference to fugitive 
slaves, but for the protection of her citizens against kidnap- 
vers from Kentucky. He insisted that the decision of the 
Supreme Court embraced the entire question, and was 
against the power of the States to pass such a law. 

Mr. Calhoun insisted that the Ordinance of 1787, being a 
compact entered into before the Constitution of the United 
States was adopted, the Convention which framed that in- 
strnment had no power to annul the contract that bad been 
80 disposed. But, so far from annulling the compact, they 
had made express provision for carrying it into effect. The 
Supreme Court, constituted under the Constitution, had the 
power to construe the provisions of that instrument, but not 
to annul 4 contract which previously existed. 
ra Corwin had no objection to the Senator from South 
eye taking an appea} from the decision of the Supreme 

ourt, but until that appeal was decided, the States were 
beund by the decision. 

Mr. Bright expressed the hope, if the bill was to be refer- 
red, as proposed by the Senator from Delaware, that the por- 
Selon ie tee message referring to Territorial Gov- 

$8 in California an e i 
tothe tame Pi aa d New Mexico would be referred 
t. Hale said it was a question which could not be settled 
by compromise. He thought the vote on the proposition. to 
ponte we the provision approving the act of the Territorial 
bring vox rr hy wd the sending of the yeas and nays to the Peo- 
’ more i i b 
compromise. to settle this question than any such 
r. H. was willing, where a moral rinej 
cerned, to go as far as any one in the coeat pew —. 
And he would this day vote to give back to Mexiso everg 
inch of the territory taken from her, and thus yemove alte. 
gether the bone of contention. But he conld never lend him- 
self to extend over the land the black pall of slavery, 

Mr. Niles, as usual, rose to close the performances of the 
day. His attention was chiefly directed to Mr. Westcott. who. 
he said, thongh he had talked abont dissolution of the Union 
by Northern men, had not told them how the Union was to 
be saved by the election of a Southern man with Northern 
prince p'es 

Oregon, he said, was now under the banner of freedom, and 
he trusted it would never be withdrawn from ber. He doubt- 
ed the possibility of patching up any arrangement here, 
which would be satisfactory to their constituents. He had 
no idea that this matter could be settled by the present Con- 
gress. The People in another Congress would be represented 
on this question; and then it would be known what are their 
wishes. It is now a question for the People to settle—and 
when the People have fully expressed their wishes, Congress 
would be able to make the compromise by the Constitution. 

The amendment of Mr. Bright was accepted by Mr. Clay- 
ton, and then Mr. Clayton’s proposition, as amended, was 
adopted—31 to 14. Adjourned. 


Jury 13. 


SgenaTeE.—Mr. Lewis presented the credentials of the Hon. 
William R. King, appointed by the Governor of Alabama a 
Senator, to supply the vacancy occasioned by the resignation 
of Mr. Bagby ; and he was qualified and tuck his seat. 

On motion of Mr. Dickinson, it was ordered that the com- 
mittee to which was referred the subject of Territorial Gov- 
ernments in Oregon, California, aud New Mexico, have the 
use of the ante-room during its sittings. 

The Senate then proceeded to the appointment, by ballot, 
of the Committee of Eight, to which the Oregon bill and 
amendments, and the part of the President’s late message re- 
lating to ‘Territorial Governments in California and New 
Mexico, was yesterday ordered to be re-committed, and the 
following Senators were elected, by a vote varying from 32 to 
38, ont of 40 Senators present : 


Mr. Clayton,Chaimman - - - - 32 votes. 
Mr. Bright, as member of Committee 38 votes. 
Mr. Calhoun, do do do - - 38 votes. 
Mr. Clarke, do do do - . 38 votes. 
Mr. Atchison, do do do - - 37 votes. 
Mr. Phelps, do do do - - 37 votes. 
Mr. Dickinson, de do do - - 35 votes. 
Mr. Underwood, do do do - - 36 votes. 


(Of these, three are supposed to be opposed, and five in fa- 
vor of the adoption of the Compromise line of 36 deg. 30 min.) 
Executive session. Adjourned. 


Hovse.—The Speaker anuonnced that, pursuant to an or- 
der of the Honse, adopted when the adjournment took place 
last evening, the Sergeant-at-Arms was present with the ab- 
sentees, amonnting, in all, toabout fifty ; and when Mr. Hud- 
son moved that further proceedings in the case be dispensed 
with, which motion, and all farther proceedings, were finally 
laid on the table, after a debate, which occupied about an 
hour, 69 to 58, being but little more than a quorum. 

On motion of Mr. Hilliard, it was ordered “that all absent 
members, now in custody of the Sergeant-at-Arms, be ad- 
mitted to their seats, on payment of fees, except such as 
shall hereafter be excused by the House for their non-attend- 
ance’—they of conrse being admitted without such pavment, 

Messrs. Pettit, Henley, Botts, Cathcart, McLane, Marsh, 
Belcher, and Collamer, were then severally so excused by the 
House for their non-attendance. * 

No further excuses being offered, after some unimr ortant 
motions had been made and decided, the House, on motion of 
Mr. G.W., Jones, resolved itself into Committee of the Whole, 
and resumed the consideration of the General Appropriation 
Bili; but the committee again rose without cuming to any 
conelusion. 

On motion of Mr. Vinton a committee of conference was 
a > on the Indian Appropriation Bill. 

e House then adjourned. 


Jury 14, 


Senate.—Mr. Niles reported, with an amendment, from 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, House bill 
to regulate the postage on newspapers, and for other pur- 

se8, 

Mr. Niles submitted a resolution, instructing the Com- 
mittee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate, to inquire whether the contract for printing the pro- 
ceedings and debates of the Senate has been faithfully exe- 
cuted; and whether the same has answered the purpose ex- 
pom anJ, if not, to report some measure to remedy the 
evil. 


The Senate then took up the bill to establish a Branch 
Mint of the United States in the city of New York; and an 
amendment was adopted, on motion of Mr. Butler, including 
also a provision for the establishment of a Branch Mint in 
the city of Charleston South Carolina—27 to 21. The ques- 
tion was then taken on ordering the bill, thus amended, to be 
engrossed and read a third time, and it was decided in the 
negative, by yeas and nays—22 to 27: So the bill was re- 
jected. 


The Senate then wefit into Executive session. Adjourned. 


Hovsge.—Mr. Botts moved that the House take up the bill, 
amendments of the Senate, and proposed amendmeuvts of the 
Military Committee of the House, in reference to a reduction 
of the number of Generals and other officers, at the close of 
the war with Mexico. lt was necessary that the bill, if it 
were to be passed at all, should be passed before Thursday 
next. 

« It was taken up and Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, opposed both 
the bill and amendments. 

Mr. Botts made a motion to allow the committee to with- 
draw its amendments, with a view to take a direct yote on 
the amendment of the Senate. 

Mr. Evans, of Maryland, moved that the House go into 
Committee of the Whole. Lost. 

Mr. Botts moved the previous question, and it was sus- 
tained. 

The vote being then taken on the first amendment of the 
Senate, to strike ont ‘repeal,’ and insert ‘“ suspend till 
March 4, 1849,’ the House disagreed to the amendment—102 
to 36. 


The question was then taken on agreeing to the Senate’s 
second amendment, in reference to the continuance until 
March 4, 1849, of certain other officers, and it was also dis 
agreed to. ; 

The third amendment of the Senate, giving three months 
additional pay, was amended, on motion of Mr. Jones, of Ten- 
nessee, so as to include the widows and children of those de- 
ceased, and then agreed to. 

All the amendments proposed by tbe House Military Com- 
mittee to the Senate amendments having been, pro forma, 
rejected, a committee of conference was ordered to be appoint- 
ed by the Speaker. Adjourned. . 





& THE COMPROMISE REPORTED! ! 


Tuesday, at a late hour, Mr. Clayton, from the 
select committee on the subject in the Senate, re- 
ported a Compromise bill for Territorial Govern- 
ments in Oregon, California, and New Mexico— 
a very long bill, with 37 sections. By a vote of 5 
to 3, the committee resolved that the spirit of the 
Missouri Compromise should actuate them. 
Bright’s motion to run the Missouri line to the 
Pacific was lost—4 to 4; as was Underwood’s 
amendment, expressly authorizing slavery south of 
36 deg. 30 min. 

Things looked hopeless, but they proceeded to 
interchange views. What followed we quote 
from Clayton’s speech, as reported by Dr. Hous- 
ton, Senate reporter : F 

“It was thought that if Oregon, which no one 
imagines can ever be slaveholding, could be or- 
ganized, as the people of that Territory desired, 
by the temporary adoption of their present laws, 
interdicting or prohibiting slavery till the Terri- 
torial Legislature, proposed to be organized by a 
popular vote under the bill referred to us, could 
enact some law on the subject, most of the objec- 
tions which had been urged in debate to the 12th 
section would be obviated, without any sacrifice 
of principle by those who urged them ; and that, 
after thus disposing of the question so far as re- 
lates to Oregon, the frontiers of California and 
New Mexico could be organized in the same bill, 
by the appointment of a Governor, Senators, and 
Judges, to compose, according to the old prece- 
dents, a temporary Legislature for each of these 
Territories, but without the power to legislate on 
the subject of slavery, thus placing that question 
beyond the power of the Territorial Legislature, 
and vesting the right to introduce or prohibit sla- 
very, in these two Territories, on the Constitu- 
tion, as the same should be expounded by the 
judges, with a right of appeal to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, {t was thought that 
by this means Congress would avoid the decision 
of this distracting question, leaving it to be set- 
tled by the silent operation of the Constitution 
itself; and that, in case Congress should refuse to 
touch the subject, the country would be slavehold- 

only where. by the laws of nature, slave labor 
was effective, and free labor could not maintain 
itgelf. On the other hand, in case Congress 
should hereafter choose to adopt the compromise 
line of 36 deg. 30 min., (north of which I suppose 
it is not expected that slave labor can be intro- 
duced,) or any other rule of settlement, it will be 
free to act as to its wisdom and patriotism shall 
seem fit.” 

The committee concurred generally in these 
| views, one from the North, one from the South, 
dissenting— and Mr. Clayton embodied them in a 
bill, 
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a — 


by the Secmaee ont Legislative Assembly of the 

id Territory 0 on. 

a That tthe aes of the United States are 
hereby extended over and declared to be in force 
in said Territory, so far as the same, or any pro- 
vision thereof, may be applicable.” 

In order to see what rights, privileges, and im- 
munities, the people of Oregon are to acquire, we 
must refer to the act originating the Territory of 
Iowa. The twelfth section of this act provides, 
“ that the inhabitants of the said Territory shall 
be entitled to all the rights, privileges, and im- 
munities, heretofore granted and secured to the 
Territory of Wisconsin and its inhabitants,” &c. 

We must next have recourse to the act organiz- 
ing the Territory of Wiscongin. The twelfth 
section of this act provides: “ That the inhabi- 

tants of the said Territory shall be entitled to, 
and enjoy, all and singular, the rights, privileges, 
and advantages, granted and secured to the peo- 
ple of the Territory of the United States North- 
west of the river Ohio, by the articles of the com- 
pact contained in the Ordinance for the govern- 
ment of the said Territory, passed on the 13th 
day of July, 1787; and shall be subject to all the 
conditions and restrictions and prohibitions in 
siid articles of compact imposed upon the people 
of the said Territory.” ~atads 

It will be seen that there is an essential differ- 
ence in the language of the two sections. The 
twelfth section of the act organizing the Territory 
of Iowa secures the rights, privileges, and immu- 
nities, secured to the Territory of Wisconsin and 
its inhabitants, including the Ordinance of 1787 ; 
but it does not expressly impose the conditlons, 
restrictions, and prohibitions, contained in that 
Oriinance. Now, I suppose the exclusion of sla- 
very from the Northwest Territory by the Ordi- 
nance is to be referred rather to that class of re- 
strictions and prohibitions than to that of privi- 
leges and immunities. Under such a construction 
of the act, slavery would not have been excluded 
from Iowa by the twelfth section of the act estab- 
lishing a Government for that Territory, nor 
would it be excluded from Oregon by that portion 
of this bill which secures the inhabitants “the 
rights, privileges, and immunities, heretofore 
granted and secured to the Territory of Iowa and 
its inhabitants.” , 

I know there is a difference of opinion in re- 
spect to the true construction of the twelfth sec- 
tion of the act organizing a Government for the 
Territory of lowa. The Senator from ee 
[Mr. Johnson,] whose legal opinions are entitl 
to great weight, is of opinion that the slavery re- 
strictions contained in the twelfth section of the 
act organizing a Territorial Government for 
Wieconsin, from which Territory Iowa was taken, 
are embraced in the twelfth section of the act es- 
tablishing a Government for the latter. The Sen- 
ators from North Carolina and Georgia [Mr. 
Badger and Mr. Berrien] consider the conditions, 
prohibitions, and restrictions, imposed by the Or- 
dinance of 1787 on the one hand, and the rights, 
privileges, and advantages, secared on the other, 
as distinct, substantive propositions, of which the 
latter only are embraced in the twelfth section of 
the last-named act. And although I will not un- 
dertake to decide between them, I confess this 
seems to me the most reasonable construction. 
Practically, this question was of no importance as 
to Iowa, as slavery was excluded from that Terri- 
sory, Which was a part of Louisiana, by the Mis- 
souri Compromise. 

Let us now look at the next provision of this 
section, which I consider the most important. It 
declares that the laws now existing in Oregon 
shall continue to be valid and operative, &c. 

One of these laws contains a prohibition of sla- 
very. I will read it. It is article one, section 
four, of the organic laws of Oregon : 

‘“‘ There shall be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude 
in seid Territory, otherwise than for the punishment of 
crimes, whereof the party shall be duly convicted.” 

This prohibition is adopted by the section I am 
considering ; and the exclusion of slavery will, 
for the time, be as complete as though it were ex- 
pressly prohibited by an adoption of the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, and subsequently withdrawn by him. That 
amendment subjected the Territory of Oregon to 
the restrictions and prohibitions of the Ordinance 
of 1787. It would have been a perpetual exclusion 
of slavery ; and in this respect it differs from the 
twelfth section as it stands. For instance: under 
this section, the inhabitants of Oregon might re- 
scind or repeal the law prohibiting slavery; this 
act of repeal would go into immediate effect, and 
slaves could be introduced into the Territory. 
The sixth section, however, provides, that all laws 
passed by the Governor and Legislative Assembly 
shall be submitted to Congress, and, if disapprov- 
ed, shall be void and of no effect. If such an act 
of repeal should be passed, it would bring the 
question again before Congress for its approval or 
disapproval. Such an act is certainly very un- 
likely to be passed by the legislative authority of 
‘the Territory. Still, the positive prohibition con- 
tained in the Ordinance of 1787 is preferable, ar 
making a final disposition of the question; and it 
is in accordance with the whole legislation of the 
country in respect to Territories situated like 
this. I shall, therefore, at the proper time, unless 
some other Senator does so, offer an amendment 


to that effect. 
THE CONCLUSION. 

I regret exceedingly, Mr. President, to have 
taxed the patience of the Senate so long; but I 
believed I was performing a duty to high princi- 
ples, and to the State I have, in part, the honor 
to represent ; and no consideration could induce 
me to shrink from the performance of it. 

Before I conclude, I desire to state some posi- 
tions which I took last winter, in discussing what 
was termed the Three Million Bill. I thought 
then, and I think still, that they constitute the 
only practical and reasonable basis for the settle- 
ment of this question. They were these: 

1. All external interference with slavery in the 
States is a violation of the compromises of the 
Constitution, and dangerous to the harmony and 
perpetuity of the Federal Union. 

2. If territory is acquired by the United States, 
it should, in respect to slavery, be received as 
itis found. Ifslavery exists therein at the time 
of the acquisition, it should not be the subject of 
legislation by Congress. On the other hand, if 
slavery does not exist therein at the time of the 
acquisition, its introduction ought to be prohibit- 
ed while the Territory continues to be governed 
as such. 

3. All legislation by Congress, in respect to 
slavery in the territory belonging to the United 
States, ceases to be operative when the inhabitants 
are permitted to form a State Government ; and 
the admission of a State into the Union carries 
With it, by force of the sovereignty such admis- 
sion confers, the right to dispose of the whole 
question of slavery at its discretion, without ex- 
ternal interference. 

These positious were in substantial accordance, 
as I supposed, with the declared opinions of the 
Legislature of New York; and they have been 
recently reaffirmed, so far as the exclusion of sla- 
very from territory in which it does not now ex- 
ist is concerned. : 

I believe this to be the only just, equal, and 
reasonable basis on which this question can he 
amicably settled. Such a result may be hopeless. 
Extreme views on both sides may defeat all ad- 
justment of it on friendly terms. If so, I shall 
have the consolation of reflecting, that while my 
own opinions lie between those extremes—while 
they have been advanced, as I trust, in language 
no one can deem offensive—they have been main- 
tained with a steadiness which ought always to 
accompany settled convictions of right and duty. 

Mr. President, I conclude by sxying for New 
York, as 1 think I am authorized to say by her 
legislative resolutions, that while she will adher, 
steadfastly to all the compromises of the Cons' 
tution, and while she will resist all interference 
with slavery in the States as unauthorized and 
disorganizing, she will never consent to its exten- 
sion to territory in which it does not now exist, 
and especially where it is now prohibited. On 
the contrary, she will, in every constitutional 
mode, oppose all such extension, as of evil ten- 
dency in Government, wrong in itself, and repug- 
nant to the humanity and civilization of the age. 


SPEECH OF MR. CALHOUN, 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 

On the bill to establish a Government in Oregon, in 
Senate, June 27, 1848. 
PRELIMINARY. 

The Senate having under consideration the 
bill to establish a Territorial Government in Or- 





« Mr. Catuobn said : There is a very striking dif- 
ference between the position in which the slave- 
holding and non-slaveholding States stand in refer- 
ence to the subject under consideration. The 
former desire no action of the Government ; de- 
mand no law to give them any advantage in the 
Territory about to be established ; are willing to 
leave it, and other Territories belonging to the 
United States, open to all their citizens, so long as 
they continue to be Territories, and, when they 
cease to be 80, to leave it to inhabitants to 
form such Governments as might suit them, with- 
out restriction or condition, except that imp 
by the Constitution, as a prerequisite for admis- 
oa into the Union. In short, they are willing 
to leave the whole subject where the Constitution 
and the great and fandamental principles of 

Place it. On the contrary, the non- 


fercang Sty, a of 
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a into the Teri 


to assert and maintain this demand of the non- 
slaveholding States, while it remains a 
not openly or directly, but indirectly, by extend- 
ing the provisions of the bill for the establish h 

of the Iowa Territory to this, and by ratifying the 
| acts of the informal and self-constituted Govern- 


Territory, 


ment 


ment of Oregon, which, among others, —r 
one prohibiting the introduction of meg A ‘ 
thus, in realfty, adopts what is called the Wilmo 

Proviso, not only for Oregon, but, as the bill now 
stands, for New Mexico and California. The 
amendment, on the contrary, moved by the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi near me, (Mr. Davis,] is in- 
tended to assert and maintain the position of the 
slaveholding States. It leaves the Territory free 
and open to all the citizens of the United States, 
and would overrule, if adopted, the act of the 
self-constituted Territory of Oregon and the 12th 
section, as far as it: relates to the subject under 
consideration. We have thus fairly presented 
the grounds taken by the non-slaveholding and 
the slaveholding States, or, as I shall call them 
for the sake of brevity, the Northern and South- 
ern States, in their whole extent, for discussion. 


THE QUESTION STATED 
The first question which offers itself for consid- 
eration is: HKiave the Northern States the power 
which they claim, to exclude the Southern from 
emigrating freely, with their property, into ter- 
ritories belonging to the United States, and to 
monopolize them for their exclusive benefit? © 

It is, indeed, a great question. I propose to dis- 
cuss it calmly and dispassionately. 1 shall claim 
nothing which does not fairly and clearly belong 
to the Southern States, either as members of this 
Federal Union or appertaining to them in their 
separate and individual character; nor shall I 
yield any which belong to them in either capacity. 
[ am influenced neither by sectional nor party 
considerations. If I know myself, I would repel 
as promptly and decidedly any aggression of the 
South on the North, as I would any on the part 
of the latter on the former. And, let me add, | 
hold the obligation to repel aggression to be not 
much less solemn than that of abstaining from 
making aggression ; and that the party which sub- 
mits to it, when it can be resisted, to be not much 
less guilty and responsible for consequences than 
that which makes it. Nor do I stand on party 
grounds. What! shall say in reference to this sub- 
ject, I shall say entirely without reference to the 
Presidential election. I hold it to be infinitely high- 
er than that and all other questions of theday. I 
shall direct my efforts to ascertain what is constitu- 
tional, right, and just, under a thorough conviction 
that the best and only way of putting an end to 
this, the most dangerous of all questions to our 
Union and institutions, is to adhere rigidly to the 
Constitution and the dictates of justice. 

RELATION OF THE STATES. 

With these preliminary remarks, I recur to the 
question. Has the North the power which it claims 
under the twelfth section of this bill? Task, at the 
outset, where is the power to be found? Not cer- 
tainly in the relation in which the Northern and 
Southern States stand to each other. They are 
the constituent parts or members of a common 
Federal Union, and, as such, are equals in all re- 
spects, both in dignity and rights, as is declared 
by all writers on Governments founded on such 
union, and as may be inferred from arguments 
deduced from their nature and character. In- 
stead, then, of affording any countenance or au- 
thority in favor of the power, the relation in 
which they stand to each other furnishes a strong 
presumption against it. Nor can it be found in 
the fact that the South holds property in slaves. 
That, too, fairly considered, instead of affording 
any authority for the power, furnishes a strong 
presumption against it. Slavery existed in the 
South when the Constitution was framed, fully to 
the extent, in proportion to their population, as 
it doesatthis time. It is the only property recog- 
nised by it; the only one that entered into its 
formation as a political element, both in the ad- 
justment of the relative weight of the States 
in the Government, and the apportionment of di- 
rect taxes; and the only one that is put under 
the express guaranty of the Constitution. It is 
well known to all conversant with the history of 
the formation and adoption of the Constitution, 
that the South was very jealous in reference to 
this property ; that it constituted one of the difli- 
culties both to its formation and adoption, and 
that it would not have assented to either, had the 
Convention refused to allow to it its due weight 
in the Government, or to place it under the guar- 
anty of the Constitution. Nor can it be found in 
the way that the Territories have been acquired. 
I will not go into particulars in this respect at 
this stage of the discussion. Suffice it to say, that 
the whole was acquired by purchase out of the 
common fands of all the States, the South as well 
as the North, or by arms and mutual sacrifice of 
men and money, which, instead of giving any 
countenance in favor of the power claimed by the 
North, on every principle of right and justice, 
furnishes strong additional presumption against it. 

But if it cannot be found in either, if it exists 
at all, the power must be looked for ia the consti- 
tutional compact which binds these States together 
in a Federal Union; and I now ask, can it be 
found there? Does that instrument contain any 
provision which gives the North the power to ex- 
clude the South trom a free admission into the 
Territories of the United States with its peculiar 
property, and to monopolize them for its own exclu- 
sive use? If it in fact contains such power, ex- 
pressed or implied, it must be found in a specific 
grant, or be inferred by irresistible deduction 
from some clear and acknowledged power. Noth- 
ing short of the one or the other can overcome 
the strong presumption against it. 

CONSTITUTIONAL COMPACT. 

That there is no such specific grant may be in- 
ferred, beyond doubt, from the fact that no one 
has ever attempted to designate it. Instead of 
that, it has been assumed, taken for granted, with- 
out a particle of proof, that Congress has the ab- 
solute right to govern the Territories. Now, I 
concede, if it does in reality possess such power, 
it may exclude from the Territories who or what 
they please, and admit into them who or what they 
please, and may of course exercise the power claim- 
ed by the North to exclude the South from them. 
But, I again repeat, where is this absolute power 
to be found? All admit that there is no such 
specific grant of power. If, then, it exists at all, 
it must be inferred from some such power. I ask, 
where i: that to be found? The Senator from 
New York, behind me, [Mr. Dix,] points to the 
clause in the Constitution which provides that 
“Congress shall have power to dispose of, and 
make all needful rules and regulations respecting, 
the territory and other property belonging to the 
United States.” Now, I undertake to affirm, and 
maintain beyond the possibility of doubt, that, so 
far from conferring absolute power to govern the 
Territories, it confers no governmental power 
whatever; no, not a particle. It refers exclusivc- 
ly to territory regarded simply as public lands. 
Every word relates to it in that character, and is 
wholly inapplicable to it, considered in any other 
character but as property. Take the expression 
“dispose of,’ with which it begins. It is easily 
understood what it means when applied to lands, 
and is the proper and natural expression regard- 
ing the territory in that character, when the ob- 
ject is to confer the right to sell or make other 
disposition of it. But who ever heard the ex- 
pression applied to Government, and what possi- 
ble meaning can it have when so applied?) Take 
the next expression, “to make all needful rules 
and regulations.” These, regarded separately, 
might indeed be applicable to government in a 
loose sense; but they are never so applied in the 
Constitution. In every case where they are used 
in it, they refer to property, to things, or some pro- 
cess, such as the rules of court, or of the Houses 
of Congress for the government of their proceed- 
ings, but never to Government, which always im- 
plies persons to be governed. But, if there should 
be any doubt in this case, the words immediately 
following, which restrict them to making “rules 
and regulations respecting the territory and other 
property of the United States,” must effectually 
expel it. They restrict their meaning beyond 
the possibility of doubt to territory regarded as 
property. 

But, if it were possible for doubt still to exist, 
another and conclusive argument still remains to 
show that the framers of the Constitution did not 
intend to confer by this clause governmental 
powers. I refer to the clause in the Constitution 
which delegates the power of exclusive legislation 
to Congress over this District and “ all places pur- 
chased by the consent of the Legislature of the 
Sta'e in which the same may be, for the erection 
of forts, magazines, arsenals, dock-yards, and 

other needful buildings” The places therein re- 
ferred to are clearly embraced by the expression, 
“other property belonging to the United States,” 
contained in the clause I have just considered. 
But it is certain that, if it had been the intention 
of the framers of the Constitution to confer gov- 
ernmental powers over such places by that clause, 
they never would have delegated it by this. They 
were incapable of doing a ~— so absurd. But 
it is equally certain, if they did not intend to con- 


fer such power over them, they could not have in- 
tended it over Territorice. Whatever pee 
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by express delegation, the exercise of ex- 
ps phn of legislation over this District and 
such places, in order to carry out the object of the 
purchase and cession. It was simply intended to 
withdraw them from under the Legislatures of 
the respective States within which they might lie, 
and substitute that of Congress in its place, sub- 
ject to the restrictions of the Constitution and 
the objects for which the places were acquired, 
leaving, as 1 have said, the sovereignty stillin the 
State in which they are situated, but in abeyance, 
as far as it extends to legislation. Thus, in the 
case of this District, since the retrocession to Vir- 
ginia of the part beyond the Potomac, the sover- 
eignty still continues in Maryland in the manner 
stated, But thecase is very different in reference 
to Territories, lying as they do beyond the limits 
and jurisdiction of all the States. The United 
States possess not simply the right of ownership 
over them, but that of exclusive dominion and 
sovereignty ; and hence it was mot necessary to 
exclude the pewer of the States to legislate over 
them, by delegating the exercise of exclusive 
legislation to Congress. It would have been an 
act of supererogation. It may be proper to re- 
mark, in this connection, that the power of exclu- 
sive legislation conferred in these cases must not 
be confounded with the power of absolute legisla- 
tion. They are very different things. It is true 
that absolute power of legislation is always ex- 
clusive, but it by no means follows that exclusive 
power of legislation or of government is likewise 
always absolute. Congress has the exclusive power 
of legislation as far as this Government is con- 
cerned, and the State Legislatures, as far as their 
respective Governments are concerned ; but we all 
know that both are subject to many and impor- 
tant restrictions aud conditions which the nature 
of absolute power excludes. 

I have now made good the assertion I ventured 
to make, that the clause in the Constitution re- 
lied on by the Senator from New York, so far 
from conferring the absolute power of Govern- 
ment over the territory claimed by him and oth- 
ers who agree with him, confers not a particle of 
governmental power. Having conclusively estab- 
lished this, the long list of precedents cited by the 
Senator, to prop up the power which he sought in 
the clause, falls to the ground with the fabric 
which he raised, and Iam thus exempted from 
the necessity of referring to them, and replying 
to them one by one. 

OKDINANCE OF 1787. 

But there is one precedent referred to by the 
Senator, unconnected with the power, and on that 
account requires particular notice. I refer to the 
Ordinance of 1787, which was adopted by the old 
Congress of the Confederation while the Conven- 
tion that framed the Constitution was in session, 
and about one year before its adoption, and of 
course on the very eve of the expiration of the 
old Confederation. Against its introduction I 
might object, that the act of the Congress of the 
Confederation cannot rightfully form precedents 
for this Government; but I waive that. I waive 
also the objection that the act was consummated 
when that Government was in extremis, and could 
hardly be considered compos mentis. I waive also 
the fact that the ordinance assumed the form of a 
compact, and was adopted when only eight States 
were present, when the Articles of Confederation 
required nine to form compacts. I waive also the 
fact that Mr. Madison declared that the act was 
without shadow of constitutional authority ; and 
shall proceed to show, from the history of its 
adoption, that it cannot justly be considered of 
any binding force. 

Virginia made the cession of the territory north 
of the Ohio, and lying between it and the Missis- 
sippi and the lakes, in 1784. It now contains the 
States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, and a very considerable extent of territory 
lying north of the latter. Shortly after the ces- 
sion, a committee of three was raised, of whom 
Mr. Jefferson was one. They reported an ordi- 
nance for the establishment of the Territory, con- 
taining, among other provisions, one, of which 
Mr. Jefferson was the author, excluding slavery 
from the Territory after the year 1800. It was 
reported to Congress, but this provision was 
struck out. On the question of striking out, ev- 
ery Southern State present voted in favor of it; 
and, what is more striking, every Southern dele- 
gate voted the same way, Mr. Jefferson alone ex- 
cepted. The ordinance was adopted without the 
provision. At the next sessf$n, Rufus King, then 
a member of the old Congress, moved a proposi- 
tion very much in the same shape as the sixth ar- 
ticle (that which excludes slavery) in the ordi- 
nance as it now stands, with the exception of its 
proviso. It was referred to a committee, but 
there was no action on it. A committee was 
moved the next or the subsequent year, which 
reported without including or noticing Mr. King’s 
proposition. Mr. Dane was a member of that 
committee, and proposed a provision the same as 
that in the ordinance as it passed, but the com- 
mittee reported without including it. Finally, 
another committee was raised, at the head of 
which was Mr. Carrington, of Virginia, and of 
which Mr. Dane was also a member. That com- 
mittee reported without including the amendment 
previously proposed by him. Mr. Dane moved 
his proposition, which was adopted; and the re- 
port of the committee, thus amended, became the 
Ordinance of 1787. 

It may be inferred from this brief historical 
sketch that the Ordinance was a compromise be- 
tween the Southern and Northern States, of 
which the terms were, that slavery should be ex- 
cluded from the Territory, upon condition that 
fugitive slaves, who might take refuge in the Ter- 
ritory, should be delivered up to their owners, as 
stipulated in the proviso of the sixth article of the 
Ordinance. It is manifest, from what bas been 
stated, that the South was unitedly and obstinate- 
ly opposed to the provision when first moved; 
that the proposition of Mr. King, without the 
proviso, was in like manner resisted by the 
South, as may be inferred from its entire want of 
success; and that it never could be brought to 
agree to it until the provision for the delivery up 
of fugitive slaves was incorporated in it. But it 
is well understood that a compromise involves not 
a surrender, but simply a waiver of the right or 
power ; and hence, in the case of individuals, it is 
a well-established legal principle, that an offer to 
settle by compromise a litigated claim is no evi- 
dence against the justice of the claim on the side 
of the party making it. The South, to her honor, 
has observed with fidelity her engagements under 
this compromise; in proof of which, I appeal to 
the precedents cited by the Senator from New 
York, intended by him to establish the fact of 
her acquiescence in the Ordinance. I admit that 
she has acquiesced in the several acts of Congress 
to carry it into effect; but the Senator is mista- 
ken in supposing that it is proof of a surrender, 
on her part, of the power over the Territories 
which he claims for Congress. No; she never 
has, and I trust never will, make such a surren- 
der. Instead of that, it is conclusive proof of her 
fidelity to her engagements. She has never at- 
tempted to set aside the Ordinance, or to deprive 
the Territory, and the States erected within its 
limits, of any right or advantage it was intended 
to confer. But I regret that as much cannot be 
said in favor of the fidelity with which it has been 
observed on their part. With the single excep- 
tion of the State of [llinois—be it said to her hon- 
or—every other State erected within its limits 
has pursued a course and adopted measures which 
have rendered the stipulations of the proviso to 
deliver up fugitive slaves nugatory. Wisconsin 
may also be an exception, as she has just entered 
the Union, and has hardly had time to act on the 
subject. They have gone further, and suffered 
individuals to form combinations, without an ef- 
fort to suppress them, for the purpose of enticing 
and seducing the slaves to leave their masters, 
and to run them into Canada, beyond the reach 
of our laws—in open violation, not only of the 
stipulations of the Ordinance, but of the Consti- 
tution itself. If I express myself strongly, it is 
not for the purpose of producing excitement, but 
to draw the attention of the Senate forcibly to the 
subject. My object is to lay bare the subject un- 
der consideration, just as a surgeon probes to the 
bottom and lays open a wound, not to cause pain 
to his patient, but for the purpose of healing it. 

{Here Mr. Hannegan and Mr. Corwin express- 
ed doubts as to the accuracy of the statement in 
reference to their respective States, which was 
followed by remarks of Mr. Calhoun, and Mr. 
Butler, his colleague. ] 

MISSOURI COMPROMISE. 

I come now to another precedent of a similar 
character, but differing in this—that it took place 
under this Government, and not under that of the 
old Confederation. I refer to what is known as 
the Missouri Compromise. It is more recent, and 
better known, and may be more readily dis- 
patched. 

After an arduous struggle of more than a year, 
on the question whether Missouri should come 
into the Union with or without restrictions pro- 
hibiting slavery, a compromise line was adopted 
between the North and the South; but it was 
done under circumstances which made it nowise 
obligatory on the latter. It is true, it was moved 
by one of her d ished citizens, (Mr. Clay ;) 
but it is equally so that it was carried by the al- 
most united vote of the North against the almost 
united vote of the South; and was thus imposed 
on the latter by superior numbers, in opposition 
to her strenuous efforts, The South has never 

ven her sanction to it, or assented to the power 
t asserted. She was voted down, and has simply 
— in an arrangement which she has not 
the power to reverse, and which she could 


not attempt to do without the peace 
and harmony of the ries a she has 
on this 





ever been adverse. _ le, she 
the T Towa to be formed, and 

the State to be into the Union under the 
without objection ; and that is now 

quoted by the Senator from York, to prove 
her surrender of the power he claims for Congress, 





OPINIONS OF THOMAS JEFFERSON, 

To add to the strength of this claim, the advo- 
cates of the power hold up the name of J efferson 
in its favor, and go go far as to call him the author 
of the so-called Wilmot Proviso, which is but a 
general expression of a power of which the Mis- 
souri Compromise is a case of its application. If ‘ 
we may judge by his opinion of that case what his 
opinion was of the principle, instead of being the 
author of the Proviso, or being in its favor, no one 
could be more deadly hostile to it. In a letter 
addressed to the elder Adams, in 1819, in answer 
to one ¢rom him, he uses these remarkable ex- 
pressions in reference to the Missouri question : 

“The banks, bankrupt law, manufactures, Spanish treaty, 
are nothing. These are occurrences Which, like waves in a 
storm, will pass under the ship. But the Missouri question 
is 4 breaker, on which we lose the Missouri country by re- 
volt, and what more God only knows. 

To understand the fall force of these expres- 
sions, it must be borne in mind that the questions 
enumerated were the great and exciting political 
questions of the day, on Which parties divided. 
The banks and bankrupt law had long been so. 
Manufactures, or what has since been called the 
protective tariff, was at the time a subject of great 
excitement, 2s was the Spanish treaty—that is, 
the treaty by which Florida was ceded to the 
Union, and by which the western boundary be- 
tween Mexico and the United States was settled 
from the Gulf of Mexico to the Pacific Ocean. 
All these exciting party questions of the duy Mr. 
Jefferson regarded as nothing, compared to the 
Missouri question. He looked on all of them as 
in their nature fugitive, and, to use his own forci- 
ble expression, “would pass off under the ship of 
state like waves in a storm.” Not so that fatal 
question. It was a breaker on which it was des- 
tined to be stranded; and yet his name is quoted 
by the incendiaries of the present day in support 
of and as the author of a proviso which would 
give indefinite and universal extension to this fa- 
tal question to all the Territories! It was com- 
promised the next year by the adoption of the 
line to which I have referred. Mr. Holmes, of 
Maine, long a member of this body, who voted for 
the measure, addressed a letter to Mr. Jefferson, 
enclosing a copy of his speech on the occasion. It 
drew out an answer from him, which ought to be 
treasured up in the heart of every man who loves 
the country and its institutions. It is brief. I 
will send it to the Secretary to be read. The 
time of the Senate cannot be better occupied than 
in listening to it. 

“ MonticELLo, April 22, 1820, 
* To John Holmes: 

“T thank you, dear sir, for the copy you have been so kind 
as to send me of the letter to your constituents on the Mis- 
souri question. It is a perfect justification tothem. I had 
for a long time ceased to read the newspapers, or pay any at- 
tention to public affairs, confident they were in good hands, 
and content to be a p in our bark to the shore from 
which I am not distant. but this momentous question, like 
a fire-bell in the night, awakened and filled me with terror, 
I considered it at once the knell of the Union. It is hushed. 
indeed, for the moment. But this is a reprieve only, not a 
final sentence. A geographical line, coinciding with a mark- 
ed principle, moral and political, once conceived and held up 
to the angry passions of men, will never be obliterated ; and 
every new irritation will mark it deeper and deeper. I can 
say, With conscious truth, that there is not a man on earth 
who would sacrifice more than I would to relieve us from this 
heavy reproach, in any practicable way. The cession of that 
kind of property (for so it is misnamed) is a bagatelle, which 
would not cost me a second thought, if in that way a general 
emancipation and erpatriation could be effected: and gradu- 
ally, and with due sacrifices, I think it might be. But as it 
is, we have the wolf by the ears, and we can neither hold him 
nor safely let him go. Justice is in one scale, and self-pres- 
ervation in the other. Of one thing I am certain, that as the 
free passage of slaves from one State to another would not 
make a slave of a single human being who woald not be so 
without it, so their diffusion over a greater surface woull 
make them individually happier, and proportionally facili- 
tate the accomplishment of their emancipation, by dividing 
the burden on a greater number of coadjutors. An abstinence, 
too, from this act of power, would remove the jealousy excit- 
ed by the undertaking of Congress to regulate the condition 
of the different descriptions of men composing a State. This 
certain!y is the exclusive right of every State, which noth- 
ing in the Constitution has taken from them and given to 
the General Government. Could Congress, for example, say 
that the non-freemen of Connecticut shall be freemen, or that 
they shall not emigrate into any other State? 

“T regret that | am now to die in the belief that the use- 
less sacrifice of themselves by the generation of 1776, to 
acquire self-government and happiness to their country, is 
to be thrown away by the unwise and unworthy passions of 
their sons, and that my only consolation is to be, that I live 
not to weep over it. If they would but dispassionately weigh 
the blessings they will throw away against an abstract prin- 
ciple, more likely to be effected by Union than by scission, 
they would pause before they would perpetrate this act of 
suicide on themselves, and of treason against the hopes of the 
world. To yourself, as the faithful advocate of the Union, I 
tender the offering of my high esteem and respect. 

“THOMAS JEFFERSON.” 

Mark his prophetic words! Mark his profound 
reasoning ! 

“Tt (the question) is hushed for the moment. But this is 
a reprieve only, not a final sentence. A geographical line, 
coinciding with a marked principle, moral and political, once 
conceived and held up to the angry pussions of men, will 
never be obliterated and every new irritation will mark it 
de and deeper.” 

I'wenty-eight years have passed since these re- 
markable words were penned, and there is nota 
thought which time has not thus far verified, and 
it is to be feared will continue to verify until the 
whole will be fulfilled. Certain it is, that he re- 
garded the compromise line as utterly inadequate 
to arrest that fatal course of events which his 
keen sagacity anticipated from the question. It 
was but a “reprieve”” Mark the deep melancholy 
impression which it made on his mind ! 

“T regret that I am to die in the belief that the useless 
sacrifice of themselves by the generation of 1776, to acquire 
self government and happiness for themselves, is to be thrown 
away hy the unwise and unworthy passions of their sons, and 
that my only consolation is to be, that I shall not live to weep 
over it. 

Can any one believe, after listening to this let. 
ter, that Jefferson is the author of the so-called 
Wilmot Proviso, or ever favored it? And yet 
there are at this time strenuous efforts making in 
the North to form a purely sectional party on it, 
and that, too, under the sanction of those who 
profess the highest veneration for his character 
and principles! But I must speak the truth: 
while I vindicate the memory of Jefferson from so 
foul a charge, I hold he is not blameless in refer- 
ence to this subject. He committed a great error 
in inserting the provision he did in the plan he 
reported for the government of the territory, as 
much modified as it was. It was the first blow— 
the first essay “to draw a geographical line, co- 
inciding with a marked principle, moral and po- 
litical.” It originated with him in philanthropic 
but mistaken views of the most dangerous char- 
acter, as I shall show in the sequel. Others, with 
very different feelings and views, followed, and 
have given to it a direction and ‘inpetus which, if 
not promptly and efficiently arrested, will end in 
the dissolution of the Union and the destruction 
of our political institutions. 

I have, I trust, established beyond controversy, 
that neither the Ordinance of 1787, nor the Mis- 
souri compromise, nor the precedents growing 
out of them, nor the authority of Mr. Jefferson, 
furnishes any evidence whatever to prove that 
Congress possesses the power over the territory 
claimed by those who advocate the twelfth sec- 
tion of this bill. But admit, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that I am mistaken, and that the objections 
I have urged against them are groundless—give 
them all the force which can be claimed for pre- 
cedents—and they would not have the weight of 
a feather against the strong presumption which I, 
at the outset of my remarks, showed to be oppos- 
ed to the existence of the power. Precedents, 
even in a court of justice, can have but little 
weight, except where the law is doubtful, and 
should have little in a deliberative body in any 
case on a constitutional question, and none where 
the power to which it has been attempted to trace 
it does not exist, as I have shown, I trust, to be 
the case in this instance. 

But while [ deny that the clause relating to the 
territory and other property of the United States 
confers any governmental, or that Congress pos- 
sesses absolute power over the Territories, I by 
no means deny that it has any power over them. 
Such a denial would be idle on any occasion, but 
much more so on this, when we are engaged in 
constituting a Territorial Government, without 
an objection being whispered from any quarter 
against our right todo so. If there be any Sena- 
tor of that opinion, he ought at once to rise and 
move to lay the bill on the table, or to dispose of 
it in some other way, so as to prevent the waste 
of time on a subject upon which we have no right 
to act. Assuming, then, that we possess the power, 
the only questions that remain are—whence is it 
derived ? and what is its extent? 

ORIGIN OF THE EXTENT OF THE POWER OF 
CONGRESS OVER TERRITORIES. 

As to its origin, 1 concur in the opinion ex- 
pressed by Chief Justice Marshall, in one of the 
cases read by the Senator from New York, that 
it is derived from the right of acquiring terri- 
tory; and I am the more thoroughly confirmed in 
it from the fact that I entertained the opinion 
long before I knew it to be his. As to the right 
of acquiring territory, I agree with the Senator 
from New York, that it is embraced, without 
going further, both in the war and treaty powers. 
Admitting, then, what has never been denied, and 
what it would be idle to do so in a discussion 
which relates to territories, acquired both by 
war and treaties, that the United States have the 
right to acquire territorics, it would seem to fol- 
low, by necessary consequence, that they have the 
right to govern them. As they possess the entire 
right of soil, dominion, and sovereignty over them, 
they must necessarily carry with them the right 
to govern. But this Government, as the sole 

and representative of the United States— 
that is, the States of the Union in their Federal 
character—must, as such, possess the sole right, 
if it exists at all. But if there be any one dis- 
posed to take a different view of the origin of the 
power, I shall make no points with him; for, what- 
ever may be its origin, the conclusion would be 
the same, as I shall presently show. 

But it would be a great error to conclude that 

has the absolute power of governing 

the tories, because it has the sole or exclu- 
sive power. The reverse is the case. It is sub- 
ject to many and important restrictions and con- 
of which some are expressed, and others 
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f granting titles of nobility ; passing ez post facto 
ane ond bills of attainder ; the suspension of the 
writ of habeas corpus, except in certain cases; 
making laws respecting the establishment of re- 
ligion, or prohibiting its free exercise ; and every 
> of like description, which conclusively 
shows that the power of Congress over the Ter- 
ritories is not absolute. Indeed, it is a great er- 
ror to suppose, that either this or the State Gov- 
ernments possess, in any case, absolute power. 
Such power can belong only to the supreme ulti- 
mate power called sovereignty, and that, in our 
system, resides in the People of the several States 
of the Union. With us, Governments, both Fed- 
eral and State, are but agents, or, more properly, 
trustees, and, as such, possess, not absolute, but 
subordinate and limited powers; for all powers 
possessed by such Governments must, from their 
nature, be trust powers, and subject to all the re- 
strictions to which that class of powers are. 

Among them, they are restricted to the nature 
and the objects of the trust; and hence no Gov- 
ernment under our system, Federal or State, has 
the right to do anything inconsistent with the 
nature of the powers intrusted to it, or the ob- 
jects for which it was intrusted, or, to express it 
in more usual language, for which it was dele- 
gated. To do either would be to pervert the 
power to purposes never intended, and would be 
a violation of the Constitution, and that in the 
most dangerous way it could be made, because 
more easily done and lesg easily detected. But 
there is another and important class of restric- 
tions which more directly relate to the subject 
under discussion ; | refer to those imposed on the 
trustees by the nature and character of the party 
who constituted the trustees, and invested them 
with the trust powers to be exercised for its bene- 
fit. In this case it is the United States—that is, 
the several States of the Union. It was they who 
constituted the Government as their representa- 
tive or trustee, and intrusted it with powers to 
be exercised for their common and joint benefit. 

To them in their united character the Territo- 
ries belong, as is expressly declared by the Con- 
stitution. They are their joint and common own- 
ers, regarded as property or land; and in them, 
severally, reside the dominion and sovereignty 
over them. They are as much the Territories of 
one State as another—of Virginia as of New 
York; of the Southern as the Northern States. 
They are the Territories of all, because they are 
the Territories of each; and not of each, because 
they are the Territories of the whole. Add to 
this the perfect equality of dignity, as well as 
rights, which appertains to them as members of a 
common Federal Union, which all writers on the 
subject admit to be a fundamental and essential 
relation between States so united, and it must be 
manifest that Congress, in governing the Terri- 
tories, can give no preference or advantage to one 
State over another, or to one portion or section of 
the Union over another, without depriving the 
State or section over which the preference is 
given, or from which the advantage is withheld, 
of their clear and unquestionable right, and sub- 
verting the very foundation on which the Union 
and Government rest. It has no more power to 
do so than to subvert the Constitution itself. In- 
deed, the act itself would be its subversion. It 
would destroy the relation of equality on the 
part of the Southern States, and sink them to 
mere dependents of the Northern, to the total 
destruction of the Federal Union. 

NO POWER IN TERRITORIES TO EXCLUDE SLA- 


I have now shown, I trust, beyond controversy, 
that Congress has no power whatever to exclude 
the citizens of the Southern States from emi- 
grating with their property into the Territories 
of the United States, or to give an exclusive mo- 
nopoly of them to the North. I now propose to 
goone step further, and show that neither the in- 
habitants of the Territories nor their Legisla- 
tures have any such right. A very few words 
will be sufficient for the purpose; for, of all the 
positions ever taken, I hold that which claims 
the power for them to be the most absurd. If the 
Territories belong to the United States, if the 
ownership, dominion, and sovereignty over them 
be in the States of this Union, then neither the 
inhabitants of the Territories, nor their Legisla- 
tures, can exercise any power but what is subor- 
dinate to them; but, if the contrary could be 
shown, which I hold to be impossible, it would be 
subject to all the restrictions to which I have 
shown the power of Congress is, and, for the same 
reason, Whatever power they might hold, would, 
in the case supposed, be subordinate to the Con- 
stitution, and controlled by the nature and char- 
acter of our political institutions. But if the re- 
verse be true, if the dominion and sovereignty 
over the Territories be in their inhabitants in- 
stead of the United States, they would indeed in 
that case have the exclusive and absolute power 
of governing them, and might exclude whom they 
pleased, or what they pleased. But in that case 
they would cease to he the Territories of the 
United States the moment we acquired them and 
permitted them to be inhabited. The first half- 
dozen of squatters would become the sovereigns, 
with full dominion and sovereignty over them, 
and the conquered people of New Mexico and 
California would become the sovereigns of the 
country as soon as they become the Territories 
of the United States, vested with the full right 
of excluding even their conquerors. There is no 
escaping from the alternative but by resorting to 
the greates: of all absurdities, that of a divided 
sovoreignty—a sovereignty, a part of which would 
reside in the United States, and a part in the in- 
habitants of the Territory. How can sovereign- 
ty, the ultimate and supreme power of a State, 
be divided? The exercise of the powers of sov- 
ereignty may be divided, but how can there be 
two supreme powers ? 

MEXICAN LAWS. 

We are next told that the laws of Mexico pre- 
clude slavery; and, assuming that they will re- 
main in force until repealed, it is contended that, 
until Congress passes an act for their repeal, the 
citizens of the South cannot emigrate with their 
property into the territory acquired from her. I 
admit the laws of Mexico prohibit, not slavery, 
but slavery in the form it exists with us. The 
peons are as much slaves as our negroes, and are 
less intelligent and well treated. But I deny that 
the laws of Mexico can have the effect attributed 
to them. As soon as the treaty between the two 
countries is ratified, the sovereignty and author- 
ity of Mexico in the territory acquired by it be- 
comes extinct, and that of the United States is 
substituted in its place, carrying with it the Con- 
stitution, with its overriding control over all the 
laws and institutions of Mexico inconsistent. with 
it. It is true, the municipal laws of the territory 
not inconsistent with the condition and the nature 
of our political sysiom, would, according to the 
writers on the laws of nations, remain, until 
changed, not as a matter of right, but merely of 
sufferance, and as between the inhabitants of ter- 
tory, in order to avoid a state of anarchy, before 
they can be brought under our laws. This is the 
utmost limits to which sufferance goes. Under it 
the peon system would continue, but not to the 
exclusion of such of our citizens as may choose 
to emigrate with their slaves or other property 
that may be excluded by the laws of Mexico. 
The humane provisions of the laws of nations go 
no further than to protect the inhabitants in their 
property and civil rights, under their former 
laws, until others can be substituted. To extend 
them further, and give them the force of exclud- 
ing emigrants from the United States, because 
their property or religion are such as are prohib- 
ited from being introduced by the laws of Mex- 
ico, would not only exclude a great majority of 
the People of the United States from emigrating 
into the acquired territory, but would be to give 
a higher authority to the extinct authority of 
Mexico over the territory than to our actual au- 
thority over it. I say the great majority—for the 
laws of Mexico not only prohibit the introduc- 
tion of slaves, but of many other descriptions of 
property, and also the Protestant religion, which 
Congress itself cannot prohibit. To such ab- 
surdity would the supposition lead. 

I have now concluded the discussion, so far as 
it relates to the power; and have, I trust, estab- 
lished, beyond controversy, that the territories 
are free and open to all of the citizens of the 
United States, and that there is no power, under 
any aspect the subject can be viewed in, by which 
the citizens of the South can be excluded from 
emigrating with their property into any of them. 
I have advanced no argument which I do not be- 
lieve to be true, nor pushed any one beyond what 
truth would strictly warrant. But, if mistaken, 
if my arguments, instead of being sound and _ 
as I hold them beyond controversy to be, shoul 
tarn out to be a mere mass of sophisms, and if, in 
consequence, the barrier opposed by the want of 
power should be surmounted, there is another 
still in the way that cannot be. The mere pos- 
session of power is not of itself sufficient to jus- 
tify its exercise. It must be, in addition, shown, 
that in the given case it can be rightfully and 
justly exercised. Under our system, the first in- 
quiry is, Does the Constitution authorize the ex- 
ercise of the power? If that be decided in the 
affirmative, the next is, Can it be rightfully and 
justly exercised under the circumstances ? And 
it ig not until that too is decided in the affirma- 
tive, that the question of the expediency of ex- 
ercising it is presented for consideration. 

THE QUESTION OF POLICY. 

Now, I put the question solemnly to the Sen- 
ators from the North: Can you rap § and justly 
exclude the South from territories of the United 
1 and monopolize them for yourselves, even 
if in your opinion you should have the power? It 


is this question I wish to press on your attention, 
with all due solemni we + decorum. The North 
and the South stand in the relation of partners in 


We of the South have contributed vie 
‘of funds, and shed our full share 0 

blood for the aequ of our Territories. Can | 
you, then, on any prineiple of equity and justice, 


a common Union, with dignity and equal 
share’ of 


deprive us of our fall share in their benefit and 
advantages? Are you ready to affirm that a ma- 
jority of the partners in a joint concern have the 


the minority, even in cases where they have con- 
tributed their full share to the concern? But to 
present the case more strongly and vividly, I shall 
descend from generals to particulars, and shall be- 
gin with the Oregon Territory. Our title to itis 
founded first, and, in my opinion, mainly, on our 
purchase of Louisiana; that was strengthened by 
the Florida treaty, which transferred to us the 
title also of Spain; and both by the discovery of 
the mouth of Columbia river by Captain Gray, 
and the exploration of the entire stream, from its 
source down to its mouth, by, Lewis and Clark. 
The purchase of Louisiana cost fifteen millions of 
dollars; and we paid Spain five millions for the 
Florida treaty ; making twenty millions in all. 
This large sum was advanced out of the common 
funds of the Union, the South, to say the least, 
contributing her full share. The discovery was 
made, it is true, by a citizen of Massachusetts ; 
but he sailed under the flag and protection of the 
Union, and of course whatever title was derived 
from his discovery accrued to the benefit of the 
Union. The exploration of Lewis and Clark was 
at the expense of the Union. We are now about 
to form it into a Territory; the expense of gov- 
erning which, while it remains so, must be met 
out of the common fand, and towards which the 
South must contribute her fullshare. The ex- 
pense will not be small. Already there is an In- 
dian war to be put down, and a regiment for that 
purpose, and to protect the Territory, has been 
ordered there. To what extent the expense may 

extend we know not, but will not, improbably, in- 
volve millions before the Territory becomes a 
State. I now ask, is it right, is it just, after hav- 

ing contributed our full share for the acquisition 

of the Territory, with the liability of contribut- 

ing, in addition, our full share of the expense for 

its government, that we should be shut out of the 

Territory, and be excluded from participating in 

its benefits? What would be thought of such 

conduct in the case of individuals? And can that 

be just and right in Government, which every 

right-minded man would cry out to be base and 

dishonest in private life? If it would be so pro- 

nounced in a partnership of thirty individuals, 

how can it be pronounced otherwise in one of thir- 
ty States? 

The case of our recently-acquired territory from 
Mexico is, if possible, more marked, The events 
connected with the acquisition are too well known 
to require a long narrative. It was won by arms, 
and a great sacrifice of men and money. The 
South, iu the contest, performed her full share of 
military duty, and earned a full share of military 
honor; has poured out her full share of blood free- 
ly, and has and will bear a full share of the ex- 
pense; has evinced a full share of skill and brave- 
ry, and, if I were to say even more than her fall 
share of both, I would not go beyond the trath: 
to be attributed, however, to no superiority in 
either respect, but to accidental circumstances 
which gave both its officers and soldiers more af- 
vorable opportunities for their display. All have 
dane their duty nobly, and high courage and gal- 
lantry are but common attributes of our people. 
Would it be right and just to close a territory 
thus won against the South, and leave it open ex- 
clusively to the North? ould it deserve the 
name of free soil if one-half of the Union should 
be excluded and the other half should monopolize 
it, when it was wen by the joint expense and joint 
efforts ofall? Isthe great law to be reversed—that 
which is won by all should be equally enjoyed by 
all? Theseare questions which address themselves 
more to the heart than the head. Feeble must be 
the intellect which does not see what is right and 
just, and bad must be the heart, unless uncon- 
sciously under the controlof deep and abiding pre- 
judice, which hesitates in pronouncing on which 
side they are to be found. Now, I put the ques- 
tion to the Senators from the North, what are you 
prepared todo? Are you prepared to prostrate 
the barriers of the Constitution, and, in open de- 
fiance of the dictates of equity and justice, to ex- 
clude the South from the Territories, and monop- 
olize them for the North? If so, vote against the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Miasis- 
sippi, [Mr. Davis,] and, if that should fail, vote 
against striking out the 12th section. We shal] 
then know what to expect. If not, place us on the 
same ground where we can stand as equals in 
rights and dignity, and where we shall not be ex- 
cluded from what has been acquired at the com- 
mon expense, and won by common skill and gal- 
lantry. All we demand is, to stand on the same 
level with yourselves, and to participate equally 
in what belongs to all. Less we cannot take. 

APPEAL TO THE SOUTH. 

I turn now to my friends of the South, and ask, 
what are you prepared to do? If neither the 
barriers of the Constitution nor the high sense 
of right and justice should prove sufficient to pro- 
tect you, are you prepared to sink down into a 
state of acknowledged inferiority; to be stripped 
of your dignity of equals among equals, and be 
deprived of your equality of rights in the Federal 
partnership of States? Ifso, you are wofully de- 
generated from your sires, and will well deserve 
to change condition with your slaves; but if not, 
prepare to meet the issue. The time is at hand, 
if the question should not be speedily settled, 
when the South must rise up and bravely defend 
herself, or sink down into base and acknowledged 
inferiority; and it is because I clearly perceive 
that that period is favorable for settling it, if it 
is ever to be settled; that I am in favor of pressing 
the question now toa decision; not because I have 
any desire whatever to embarrass either party in 
reference to the Prcsidential election. At no 
other period could the two great parties into 
which the country is divided be made to see and 
feel so clearly and intensely the embarrassment 
and danger caused by the question. Indeed, they 
must be blind not to perceive that there is a pow- 
er in action that must burst asunder the ties that 
bind them together, strong as they are, unless it 
should be speedily settled. Now is the time, if 
ever. Cast your eyes to the North, and mark 
what is going on there ; reflect on the tendency of 
events for the last three years in reference to this 
the most vital of all questions, and you must see 
that no time should be lost. I am thus brought 
to the question, how can the question be settled ? 
It can, in my opinion, be finally and permanently 
adjusted but one way, and that is on the high prin- 
ciples of justice and the Constitution. Fear not 
to leave it to them. The less you do the better. 
If the North and South cannot stand together on 
their broad and solid foundation, there is none 
other‘on which they can. If the obligations of 
the Constitution and justice be too feeble to com- 
mand the respect of the North, how can the South 
expect that she will regard the far more feeble 
obligations of an act of Congress? Nor should 
the North fear that, by leaving it where justice 
and the Constitution leave it; she would be ex- 
cluded from her full share of the territories. In 
my opinion, if it be left there, climate, soil, and 
other circumstances, would fix the line between 
the slaveholding and non-slaveholding States in 
about 36 deg. 30 min. It may zigzag a little to ac- 
commodate itself to circumstances ; sometimes pass- 
ing to the north and at others passing to the south 
of it; but that would matter little, and would be 
more satisfactory to all, and tend less to aliena- 
tion between the two great sections than a rigid, 
straight, artificial line, prescribed by an act of 
Congress. 





APPEAL TO THE NORTH. 

And here, let me say to Senators from the 
North, you make a great mistake in supposing that 
the portion which might fall to the South of 
whatever line might be drawn, if left to soil, and 
climate, and circumstances, to determine, would 
be closed to the white labor of the North, because 
it could not mingle with slave labor without de- 
gradation. The fact is not so. There is no part 
of the world where agricultural, mechanical, and 
other descriptions of labor are more respected 
than in the South, with the exception of two de- 
scriptions of employment—that of menial and 
body servants. No Southern man—not the poor- 
est or the lowest—will, under any circumstances, 
submit to perform either of them. He has too 
much pride for that, and I rejoice that he has. 
They are unsuited to the spirit of a freeman. But 
the man who would spurn them feels not the least 
degradation to work in the same field with his 
slave, or to be employed to work with them in 
the same field or in any mechanical operation; 
and, when so employed, they claim the right, and 
are admitted, in the country portion of the South, 
of sitting at the table of their employers. Can as 
much, on the score of equality, be said for the 
North? With us, the two great divisions of 80 
siety are not the rich and poor, but white and 
black; and all the former, the poor as well as the 
rich, belong to the upper class, and are respected 
und treated as equals, if honest and industriol® ; 
and hence have a position and pride of charac ‘le. 
of which neither poverty nor misfortune can Ce 

ve them. = 

— I go further, and hold that justice and the 


Constitution are the easiest and safest guard on 


which the question can be settled, may in 
aaa Pe sosty) It may be settled on that 
ground simply by non-action—by_ leaving the 
Territories free and open to the emigration ofall 
the world, so long as they continue so ; and when 
they become States, to adopt whatever C-nsti- 
tution they please, with the single restriction 
to be Republican, in order to their admission into 
the Union. If a party cannot safely take this 
broad and solid position and successfully main- 
tain it, what other can it take and maintain? If 





it cannot maintain itself by’an appeal to the great 
principles of justice, the Constitution, and ‘self. 
government, to what other, pegoen A strong to 
uphold them in public opinion, can they appeal ? 
I apa mistake the character of the People of 
this Union, if such an appeal would not prove suc- 
cessful, if either party should have the magna- 

to step forward, and boldly make it. It 
would, in my opinion, be received with shouts of 








right to monopolize its benefits, to the exclusion of 
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approbation by the patriotic and intelligent of 
every quarter. There is a deep feeling pervadin 
the country, that the Union and our political in. 
stitutions are in danger, which such a course 
would dispel, and spread joy over the land. _ 

Now is the time to take the step, and bring 
about a result so devoutly to be wished. I have 
believed from the beginning that this was the only 
question sufficiently potent to dissolve the Union 
and subvert our system of Government ; and that 
the sooner it was met and settled, the safer and 
better for all. I have never doubted but that. if 
permitted to progress beyond a certain point, its 
settlement would become impossible, and am un- 
der deep conviction that it is now rapidly ap- 
proaching it, and that, if it is ever to be averted 
it must be done speedily. In uttering these opin- 
ions, I look tothe whole. If I speak earnestly. it 
is to save and protect all. As deep as is the stake 
of the South in the Union and our political insti. 
tutions, it is not deeper than that of the North, 
We shall be as well prepared, and as capable of 
meeting whatever may come, as you. 

Now, let me say, Senators, if our Union ani 
system of government are doomed to perish, and 
we to share the fate of so many great people who 
have gone before us, the historian who, in some 
future day, may record the events ending in go 
calamitous a result, will devote his first cha pter to 
the Ordinance of 1787, as lauded as it and its au- 
thors have been, as the first in that series which 
led to it. His next chapter will be devoted to the 
Missouri compromise, and the next to the pres 
entagitation. Whether there will be another be- 
yond, I know not. [t willdepend on what we may do 

If he should possess a philosophical turn of 
mind, and be disposed to look to more remote and 
recondite causes, he will trace it to a proposition 
which originated in a hypothetical truism, but 
which, as now expressed and now understood, ig 
the most false and dangerous of all political error 
The proposition to which [ allude has become an 
axiom in the minds of vast many on both sides of 
the Atlantic, and is repeated daily from tongue to 
tongue as an established and incontrovertible 
truth; it is, that “all men are born free and 
equal.” I am not afraid to attack error, however 
deeply it may be entrenched, or however widely 
extended, whenever it becomes my duty to do so, 
as I believe it to be on this subject and oceasion. — 

Taking the proposition literally, (it is in that 
sense it is understood.) there is not a word of 
truth init. It begins with “all men are born.” 
which is utterly untrue. Men are not born; in- 
fants are born; they grow to be men: and con- 
cludes with asserting that they are born “ free and 
equal,” which is not less false. They are not 


’ 





thinking and acting; without which there can be 
no freedom. Besides, they are necessarily born 
subject to their parents, and remain so among all 
people, savage and civilized, until the develop- 
ment of their intellect and physical capacity ena 
ble them to take care of themselves. They grow 
to all the freedom of which the condition in which 


Nor is it less false that they are born “equal. 
They are not so in any sense in which it can be 
regarded ; and thus, asI have asserted, there is 
not a word of truth in the whole proposition, as 
expressed and generally understood. 

If we trace it back, we shall find the proposi- 
tion differently expressed in the Declaration of 
Independence. That asserts that “all men are 
created equal.” The form of expression, though 
less dangerous, is not less erroneous. All men 
are not created. According to the Bible, only 
two, @ man and a woman, ever were. and of these 
one was pronounced subordinate to the other. All 
others have come into the world by being born, 
and, in no sense, as I have shown, either free or 
equal. But this form of expression, being less 
striking and popular, has given away to the pres- 
ent, and under the authority of a document put 
forth on so great an occasion, and leading to such 
important consequences, has spread far and wide. 
and fixed itself deeply in the public mind. It was 
inserted in our Declaration of Independence with- 
out any necessity. It made no necessary part of 
our justification in separating from the parent 
country, and declaring ourselves independent 
Breach of our chartered privileges, and lawless 
encroachment on our acknowledged and well-es- 
tablished rights, by the parent country. were the 
real causes, and of themselves sufficient, without 
resorting to any other to justify the step Nor 
had it any weight in constructing the Govern- 
ments which were substituted in the place of the 
colonial. They were formed of the old materials 
and on practical and well established principles, 
borrowed for the most part from our own experi- 
ence and that of the country from which we 
sprang. 

If the proposition be traced still farther back 
it will be found to have been adopted from certain 
writers on Government who had attained much 
celebrity in the early settlement of these States, 
and with whose writings all the prominent actors 
in our Revolution were familiar. Among these, 
Locke and Sydney were prominent. But they 
expressed it very differently. According to their 
expression, “all men in the state of nature were 
free and equal.’ From this the others were de- 
rived, and it was this to which I referred when | 
called it a hypothetical truism. To understand 
why, will require some explanation. 

Man, for the purpose of reasoning, may be re- 
garded in three different states: in a state of in- 
dividuality—that is, living by himself, apart from 
the rest of his species. In the social—that is, liv- 
ing in society, associated with others of his spe- 
cies. And in the political—that is, living under 
government. We may reason ‘as to what would 
be his rights and duties in either, without taking 
into consideration whether he could exist in it or 
not. Itis certain that, in the first, the very sup- 
position that he lived apart and separated from 
all others would make him free and equal. No 
one, in such a state, could have the right to con- 
mand or control another. Every man would be 
his own master, and might do just as he pleased 
But it is equally clear that man cannot exist in 
such a state; that he is by nature social ; and that 
society is necessary, not only to the proper devel- 
opment of all his faculties, moral and intellectual 
but to the very existence of his race. Such be- 
ing the case, the state isa purely hypothetical 
one; and when we say all men are free and equal 
in it, we announce a mere hypothetical truism— 
that is, a truism resting on a mere supposition, 
that cannot exist, and of course one of little or no 
practical value. 

But to call it a state of nature was a great mis- 
nomer, and has led to dangerous errors; for that 
cannot justly be called a state of nature which is 
80 opposed to the constitution of man as to be in 
consistent with the existence of his race, and the 
development of the high faculties, mental and 
moral, with which he is endowed by his Creator 

Nor is the social state, of itself, his natural 
state; for society can no more exist without gov- 
ernment, in one form or another, than man with- 
out society. It is the political, then, which in- 
cludes the social, that is his natural state. It is 
the one for which his Creator formed him, into 
which he is impelled irresistibly, and in which 
only his race can exist, and all his faculties be 
fully devoloped. 

Such being the case, it follows that any, the 
worst form of government, is better than anarchy ; 
and that individual liberty, or freedom, must be 
subordinate to whatever power may be necessary 
to protect society against anarchy within or de- 
struction from without ; for the safety and well 
being of society are as paramount to individual 
liberty as the safety and well-being of the race is 
to that of individuals; and in the same proportion 
the power necessary for the safety of society 1s 
paramount to individual liberty. On the contrary, 
government has no right to control individual lib- 
erty beyond what is necessary to the safety and 
well-being of society. Such is the boundary 
which separates the power of government and the 
liberty of the citizen or subject in the political 
state, which, as I have shown, is the natural state 
of man—the only one in which his race can exist, 
and the one in which he is born, lives, and dies. 

It follows from all this, that the quantum of 

ower on the part of the Government, and of lib- 
~s on that of individnals, instead of being equal 
in all cases, must necessarily be very unequal 
among different people, according to their differ- 
ent conditions. For just in proportion as a peo- 
ple are ignorant, stupid, debased, corrupt, exposed 
to violence within and danger from without, the 
ower necessary for Government to possess, in 
order to preserve society against anarchy and de- 
struction, becomes greater and greater, and indi- 
vidual liberty less and less, until the lowest con- 
dition is reached, when absclute and despotic 
power becomes necessary on the part of the Gov- 
ernment, and individual liberty extinct. So, on 
the contrary, just as a people rise in the scale of 
intelligence, virtue, and patriotism, and the more 
perfectly they become acquainted with the nature 
of Government, the ends for which it was order- 
ed, and how it ought to be administered, and the 
less the tendency to violence and disorder within 
and danger from abroad, the power necessary for 
Government becomes less and less, and individual 
liberty greater and greater. Instead, then, of all 
men having the same right to liberty and equal- 
ity, as is ciaimed by those who hold that they are 
all born free and equal, liberty is the noble and 
highest reward bestowed on mental and moral de- 
velopessat, combined with fayorable circumstan- 
ces. Instead, then, of liberty and equality being 
born with men, instead of all men and all classes 
and descriptions being equallly entitled to them, 
they are high prizes to be won, and are, in cone) 
most perfect state, not only the highest rewar 
that can be bestowed on our race, but the most 
difficult to be won, and, when won, the most diffi- 
preserved. 
ourhey have been made vastly more so by the 
error I have attempted to expose, that 
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born free. While infants, they are incapable of 
freedom, being destitute alike of the capacity of 


they were born permits, by growing to be men, 
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